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FOUND IN THE SNOW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COBWEBS,” 


“‘Hitto! This won't do. Move on.” 

The speaker was a gigantic policeman. The 
object of his wrath was a boy, who sat on a 
low stoop, with his face buried in his hands as 
if crying. 

It was night, and snowing fast. A bitter, 
bitter night, in which one would not wish even 
one’s enemy to be homeless and shelterless. 

The boy did not stir. 

“ Hillo, I say,” cried the policeman, angrily 
advancing nearer. ‘‘ No shamming, young ’un. 
Get up and move on.” 

But as the lad, even yet, did not rise, the 
policeman stooped down, and shook him. As 
he did this, the boy fell over, senseless, in the 
snow. 

“Great God!’’ cried the policeman. ‘ He's 
dead. Frozen to death, too: perhaps starved. 
Poor little fellow! An orphan, no doubt. Well, 
I must take him to the station, I suppose.” 

But as he lifted the body, which he did ten- 
derly, for he had children of his own at home, 
the seemingly inanimate form stirred, 

‘‘Fainted,” said the officer, ‘ but not- dead 
yet. Ifthe station-house only wasn’t so far off. 
Ah! maybe they'll take him in here.” 

As he spoke, a close carriage had dashed up 
to the next house, a footman sprang from the box, 
the coach-door was flung open, and an old man, 
wrapped in a fur cloak, stepped out, and took 
the servant's arm, to be helped up the high stoop. 
Seeing the policeman, however, with the boy in 
his arms, he stopped abruptly. 

“What! What!” he cried. “A young tramp. 
A beggar. Not dead ad 

“No, not dead yet, Mr. Ascot,”’ said the police- 
man, respectfully, as he recognized the speaker, 
well known as the wealthiést and most influential 
householder on his beat, “but I’m afraid will be, 
before I reach the station. And he doesn’t seem 
to be a common sort of beggar boy ” 

“Not the common sort, eh? Neither is he,”’ 
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“10W KATE WAS DARED,’ ETC. 
said Mr. Ascot, as he looked at the boy’s clothes. 
‘* Have him in here. Have him in here. John, 
ring the bell—why the deuce do you stand there 
gaping—don’t you gee the’boy’s dying from cold 
and hunger? I can walk up the steps well 
enough alone.” 

A moment more, and Mr. Ascot himself led 
the way into a warm, spacious drawing-room. 

“There's a roaring fire ready,’ he said. «I 
always have one waiting for me, when I come 
home from dining ont. Where’s the house- 
keeper? Didn’t I tell John to bring her at once? 
Ah! here Mrs. Somers comes. Something to re- 
vive him, quick. Gracious heavens! if he should 
die after all.” 

*‘ Poor little dear !’’ said Mrs. Somers, as she 
poured a restorative down his throat. ‘There, 
Jane, give me the blankets, while I wrap him up. 
Ah! he’s coming to.” 

The boy opened his eyes, looked in a’ far-off 
way at Mrs. Somers, and then glanced, dreamily, 
about the room. Evidently his senses had not 
yet quite come back. 

**Mother, mother,” he murmured. “TI can't 
find grandfather—and it’s so cold. I'm so . 

His head dropped on her shoulder, and his 
eyes closed again. One of his hands, which, up 
to this moment, had been tightly shut, opened 
weakly, and a note fell to the floor. 

Mrs. Somers did not see the note. Something 
in the boy’s look had startled her: she gave a 
quick glance up at her master; then she began 
to tremble all over. 

Mr. Ascot, who had been standing by her, full 
of interested auxiety, did not observe this look, 
for his attention had been attracted by the note, 
which he now stooped 'to pick up. Then he pro- 
ceeded to take out his glasses, in order to read 
the superscription. 

‘‘Perhaps this may throw’ some light on the 
matter,” he said. ‘The poor lad has been sent 
out on an errand, and has fainted from cold, 
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and perhaps hunger. What! What! Good 
God!’ his hands were shaking like a leaf in 
an autamn -.ind. In ‘tlie deep stillness the paper 
rattled with astartlingmoise. “‘It can’t be—it 
can’t be! Mrs. Somers,’your eyes are younger 
than mine—read, read—is that address—is it— 
mine—Thornton Ascot ?”’ 

As he spoke, in choked, convulsive gasps, Mrs. 
Somers leaned forward to read. The motion 
roused the boy again, and he opened his eyes: 
this time with more of consciousness in them ; 
and he fixed a long, questioning, puzzled look 
on Mr. Ascot. 

‘¢ Merciful heaven!”’ the latter said, stagger- 
ing like one struck with sudden palsy, ‘it is 
her eyes—her eyes——”’ 

With these words, he fell’ back senseless, the 
half-open letter fluttering from his fingers to the 
floor: Fortunately the policeman was in time 
to catch him, and lay him on the sofa. 

For a moment the boy was forgotten, every 
one pressing around the master of the house. 

‘Is it a stroke?’’ asked the policeman, anx- 
iously. ‘* What does it mean?” 


At any other time, Mrs. Somers would have 
been reticent about family affairs; but she was 
too flurried to think clearly. Surprised out of 
herself, she took her audience, unconsciously, 


into her confidence. 

*©No, it’s not a stroke,’’ she answered, with 
the experience o* long years of nursing. ‘‘ Iis 
face isn’t awry, you see; and he’s only limp, 
not paralyzed. There, I’ve opened his cravat, 
and tow, Jane, bring some water, It's but a 
fiinting fit: he often has em when he’s worried ; 
often, I mean, since his daughter went away. 
She ran off, you know, ’most ten years ago. He's 
never forgotten her. Or rather she’s never, 
leastways of Inte years, asked to be forgiven. 
The last. time was-when she came herself, just 
after she was married,’’ all this while, Mrs. 
Somers was busy in trying to revive her master, 
chafing his hands, holding smelling-salts to him, 
even ordering the window opened, ‘‘on a night 
as had as this. He turned her from his doors, 
in a perfect rage: I never seed him so angry, 
afore orsince. But he’s been sorry for it, many 
an] many a time, I know. [ve heard him sigh 
so! He was a-thinking of her. He'd have for- 
given all, years ago, if she would only have come 
again. But she was as proud as him: I don’t 
know which was the prouder. She went to 
forrin parts, with her husband—he’d been her 
music-teacher, you see: that’s what made Mr. 
Ascot so angry; and she has not been heard of 
for these years and years. There—he’s coming 
to; what a sigh! Stand aside, Mr. Policeman, 





please, and give him some air. Poor man! But 
he’s nobody to blame but himself, after all. 1 
don't uphold disobedience in children, of course ; 
but a dearer, sweeter girl than his daughter, 
Margaret was her name, never was. Many and 
many’s the time I've carried her in my arms, 
when she was a baby, and her mother was alive, 
How are you feeling now, sir?” 

This last sentence was addressed to her 
master, who, with a deep-crawn sigh, opened 
his eyes, 

‘What, what is the matter?”’ he said, looking 
vacantly from one to the other. ‘Yes! I re- 
member.” Putting his hand to-his brow. ‘‘ Mar- 
garet + 

His eye, wandering about, fell on the boy, who, 
during this episode, had entirely recovered con- 
sciousness, and was now looking up, with a 
strange sort of wonder, at Mr. Ascot. 

‘* Please, sir,’’ said the lad, seeing he had _at- 
tracted the old man’s eye, ‘‘ Please, sir, can you 
tell me where Mr. Ascot lives? I was to go to 
him—only I lost my way—mother’s very sick— 
and ghe’s had nothing to eat to-day te 

With these words he broke down, with a 
great sob, the tears streaming along his thin, 
wan cheeks. 

‘‘Where'’s the note—the note? Order the 
carriage,’ said Mr. Ascot, incoherently, rising 
to his feet. ‘Is it from Margaret? Did some- 
body say she was starving?’’. His poor, weak, 
shaking hands vainly tried again to unfold the 
paper, which the policeman handed to him. 
««[—I—am not as strong as I used to be. I 
think I am getting old,’ and he looked, pite- 
ously, at Mrs. Somers, and sank again on the 
sofa. 

“« Drink this, sir,” said the housekeeper, hand- 
ing him a restorative. 

He drank it, and rallied. ‘*Ah! it is her— 
her writing,’ speaking to himself. ‘She is a 
widow. Her only child is named—after—after 
me is 

He stopped reading, and turned to look at 
the boy. 

‘Are you grandfather?’ said the latter, 
timidly. ‘‘I think you must be, for mother has 
a picture she looks at, and cries over, and it’s 
like you.” 

The letter fell again to the floor. But. this 
time it was because he opened his arms, and the 
boy, catching his meaning, came to him. 

‘‘You won't let her die, will you?’’ said the 
boy, looking piteously into his face. 

‘‘Die, die!’’ cried the old man, rising up; 
and his voice and air were that of youth, ‘She 
shall not die. Where is the carriage? 1 will go 
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at. once. She shall come home to-night. The 
carriage, I say,’ he cried, almost angrily, and 
he turned toward the door, where the footman 
now appeared 

“The carriage waits, sir,” said the servant, 
obsequiously. 

“Get your cloak and bonnet, Mrs. Somers. 
A few blankets—a bit of food—there’s not a 
minute to lose. Good God! Margaret, dying, and 
we wasting our time here, No, my brave little 
fellow,’’ he said, ‘‘ your mother skall not die.” 

In a few minutes, during which the thoughtful 
Mrs. Somers had provided a biscuit and some 
hot tea for the boy, the little party set. forth. 
While the carriage is rolling over the snow, its 
destination being one of the most. distant and 
obscure streets of the great metropolis, let us 
say a few words about the daughter, 

Margaret Ascot had been one of those sweet- 
tempered, sympathetic natures, that everybody 
loved. Beautiful, accomplished, wealthy, and 
well-born, she had crowds of suitors: but at 
nineteen she turned from them all, and gave her 
heart to a penniless lover. This was not because 
she was foolishly romantic, like so many others; 
but because her suitor was worthy of lier in every 
way, except in riches. He was only a poor 
music-teacher, an Italian exile, for this was in 
days, now, fortunately, long ago, before Italy 
was free, and when to be an Italian patriot meant 
banishment, or life-long imprisonment, or even 
death. Andrea Fillippo had, when hardly more 
than a boy, joined in the insurrection of ‘48, 
and had been compelled, after its failure, to fly 
the country. He had come to America, and being 
penniless, had. been compelled to take up the 
first pursuit that offered itself. In his own land, 
nearly everybody has some knowledge of music ; 
but Andrea was an amateur of more than ordi- 
nary merit; and he naturally became a teacher 
of singing. Margaret Ascot was. his favorite 
pupil. He saw in her everything that youthful 
manhood, in its highest type, admires: she saw 
in him a hero and a martyr. Compared with 
the prosaic young men of business, or the cold, 
calculating lawyers, or the idle men of fashion, 
who constituted the bulk of her admirers, he 
was @ prince in disguise, a young god! Parents 
do not sufficiently make ‘allowances for the 
imaginative element in their daughters. They 
fancy, that, at nineteen, girls can feel as their 
mothers .do at forty; that the dry husks of a 
matter-of-fact life are sufficient for them. It is 
not so, and Mr. Ascot, though a sensible man in 
other respects, could not understand why his 
daughter was cold to her wealthy lovers, and had 
given her heart to the exile. 





When Margaret, hopeless of altering his opin- 
ion, finally eloped with her lover, his wrath knew 
no bounds. He refused to answer her letter an- 
nouncing the marriage, and when, a few weeks 
later, she came in person, he had her. literally 
thrust from the door, 

After vainly trying to get some other employ- 
ment, for Mr. Ascot’s influence deprived Andrea 
of all his pupils, the young couple went ahroad. 
For awhile they lived in London, but after Ma- 
genta, Andrea returned to Italy, and there strug- 
gled on until he died. He left his widow penni- 
less. She had only money enough to pay her 
passage to America, whither she had resolved to 
come, in hopes, by a last appeal, to soften her 
father’s heart. It was a winter voyage, and 
Margaret caught a violent cold, which threatened 
an inflammation of the lungs. She could only 
crawl feebly to the nearest lodging, on the night 
she landed, a miserable attic. The next day she 
wrote a note to her father, trusting to her boy 
to deliver it, as she was too ill to go herself. 
Knowing that Mr. Ascot would be out during the 
day, she had deferred sending the lad until to- 
ward nightfall; but hardly had ke left, before 
she began to think of the perils he ran, alone in 
that great city. Perhaps, she said to herself, 
he had fallen down some open area. Perhaps 
he had sank, chilled and insensible, in some 
bank of snow. When eight o’clock struck, from 
a neighboring steeple, and still her boy did not 
return, she became almost wild with fright. 
Ten o'clock came, but stillno son. She listened 
intensely for the sound of his feet. But she heard 
nothing but the roar of the storm. At last her 
anxiety and fear rose to phrensy. She wassure— 
new her boy was dead. Eleven o’clock struck. 
Her candle had burned down into the socket, 
and was almost on the point of expiring. Sud- 
denly the sound of carriage-wheels, muffled by 
the snow, was heard. The -carriage stopped. 
Surely that was the opening of the street-door ; 
there were steps ascending the stairs; yes! she 
could not be mistaken, they were the steps of 
her boy. The door of her room flew open, and 
her son rushed in. 

‘Mother, mother,”’ he cried, flinging his arms 
eagerly around her, ‘‘I came as soon as I 
could, And, oh! mother, I have brought grand- 
father. See!’ 

She looked past her son, scarcely believing her 
eyes. There, just behind her boy, stood her 
father. She rose up in bed; she held out her arms, 

‘* Father !’’ she sobbed. 

‘«Margaret! My child!’ 


And.fhen they 
were locked in each other’s arms, and both were 
in tears. 
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*T can die in peace, now,” she murmured, 
after awhile, as she clung to her father’s breast, 
“since you have forgiven me. You will pro- 
mise to take care of Thornton !’’ 

“Die,” cried the father, rising bolt upright, 
and fairly lifting her from bed, all the strength of 
his youth coming back in that supreme moment. 
“You shall not die. You are coming home with 
us. We have brought blankets, food, every- 
thing: the risk is not so great as remaining an- 
other night here; physicians, the best, shall be 
called in. No! you shall aot die. You have not 
come home to die.” 

Nor did she dic. Our simple tale has already 
been too long in the telling, or wé might narrate 
how the sense of rest and peace that grew up in 
her now, the skillful care of the best physicians, 
and the knowledge that her boy’s future was as- 
sured, all combined to work acure, that, otherwise, 





might have been regarded as almost mira 
culous. 
To-day there is no more beautiful woman of 


cher years, in that great city, than Margaret. 


She lives only for her father and her boy: they 
come, at least, before everything else. But she 
does not seclude herself entirely from society. 
To the select and cultivated circle of which she 
is the center and chief ornament, she gives 
freely of her varied accomplishments and of her 
exquisite charm of manner. 

But the memory of her dead husband is still 
green in her heart, and ever will be ; and though 
men of high station and even world-wide cele- 
brity would woo her, if she would, to be the 
light of their home, they know, one and all, that 
her first and last love lies buried, in that lonely 
grave, on the blue shores of the Riviera, to which, 
every year or two, she makes a pilgrimage. 
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MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


BY ANNIE E. DOTY, 


Suns have risen, suns have set, 

Since that day when we two met, 
Margaret, Margaret! 

Didst thou think I could forget ? 

Nay, my love, I see it yet— 
That day, Margaret ! 


_ Hearing thy unconscious sigh, 
As thy color mounted high, 
Margaret, Margaret! 
Looking in thy downcast eye, 
There I saw, but passed them by, 
Love lights, Margaret ! 


In my hands a gift there lay, 

But I put it far away— 
Thy. love, Margaret! 

Now I wait, but life is gray, 

And [know I’ve had my day, 
And lost it, Margaret! 

_ New I meet thee, and thine eyes 

Look in mine with mute surprise, 

My fair Margaret! 





Look in mine and see what lies 
In my heart that madly fl:es 
To meet thee, Margaret ! 


Lips that mine may never press, 

Would, oh, would I loved them less— 
Margaret, Margaret! 

Would I had but one caress, 

Of the many that do bicss 
Thy lord, Margaret! 

Art thou happy? Is it best 

Thou shouldst pillow on thy breast, 
Margaret, Margaret, 

The gray head that there doth rest, 

To thy heart so closely pressed— 
Margaret, Margaret? 


In my hands a gift once lay, 
But I put it far away, 
Thy love, Margaret ! 
Now I wait, but life is gray, 
And I know I’ve had my day, 
And lost it, Margaret ! 





THE DYING AUTUMN. 


BY D. 


Tae Autumn flowers are fading fast, 
The Autumn days are dying; 

And scattered o’er the garden beds 
Thé fallen leaves are lying, 


The rose has yielded up its breath, 
The golden ro.l is dying ; 


PIDSLEY. 


The latest birds, with plumage gray, 
» To southern homes are hieing. 


Tho Autumn’s fruits have ripened long 
And Autumn tints are dying ; 

And in the grand, old sombre woods 
The Autumn breeze is sighing. 





THE SUFFERINGS OF ASPIRE DINGMAN. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


CuarneyY BREwNELL was proud. So, when he 
lost his property, by the failure of the great 
banking-heuse in which his money was placed, 
he would not. marry'a rich wife to retrieve his 
losses. He gave me back my freedom in a let- 
ter, written on the eve of his departure for 
California. He gave me my freedom; but as- 
sured me that he should be “forever faithful to 
his love for me, and, if fortune favored him, he 
should come back to me.’ I read, half-broken 
hearted, the brave, loving words, and spent. half 
the night in forming impossible plans for shar- 
ing my wealth with him. But, in the morning, 
1 was as poor as himself, for the Western House, 
in which iny money was placed, fell too, in the 
shock of the great financial ruin. And so ended 
my dreams. I could only accept my freedom 
silently. For, although poverty had no terrors 
for me, if shared with him, I could not tell him 
80. 

“For gentle souls must keep their bounds, 
Nor rudely snatch at bliss.” 

Iam afraid I was as proud as Charley, for, 
although a home was offered me by some of my 
relatives, I refused to accept it. 1 found a situ- 
ation; as governess, in @ wealthy family, and a 
pleasant home, until changes: rendered a gover- 
ness unnecessary. We were at their country- 
seat, when a pleasure-trip to California was de- 
cided! on, for the elders of the family, and a 
boarding-school for the younger members. In 
the autumn they desired my services again. And 
the alternatives were before me, to pass the in- 
terim at my rich uncle's, or obtain. some employ- 
ment for the summer. I chose the latter. 

In my drives about: the country with my pu- 
pils, I had often noticed a little, white school- 
house, nestling in rural quiet, amidst its ever- 
greens. Accident discovered to me the present 
need ofa teacher there. I applied for the situ- 
ation, and obtained it. 

I found a home in the family of the trustee, 
Mr. Cork. His family consisted of himself, wife, 
little bey, and hired man, Aspire Dingman. The 
little boy’s name was put down in the family 
Bible, William Heary Harrison; ‘but his father 
always: called him. Tippecanoe, the rest of the 
family Tip. 

Tip, aged about six, or six and a half, was in 
a state of chronic disaffection with the world. 





Where he imbibed such gloomy views of life I 
know not, for his father was one of the happiest, 
as well as the best. of men ; and his mother was 
altogether too energetic and hard-working, to 
find any time to be gloomy. But Tip was misan- 
thropic. His food never suited him, nor his ap- 
parel; and, above all his other elothing, he had 
a fur cap, that filled him with the most morbid 
and unhealthy emotions. The wearing of this 
cap was a constant source of disagreement, be- 
tween him and his mother. He would, in hopes 
of its annihilation, leave it exposed to all soris of 
dangers, from which his mother would always 
appear to rescue it. He would misuse it when 
out of her sight; but not fatally, owing to ap- 
prehensions of the rod. Butit seemed gifted with 
perpetual youth, or rather perpetual middle age, 
for it had passed its first bloom when it fell to 
him from a richer. relative with a larger head. 

His mother had contracted it, in some myster- 
ious way, so it fitted him tolerably well, if he 
would wear it properly. But though his mother 
was triumphant in aking him wear it, in one 
thing he was firm to the last, let her put it on 
ever so good, he would never let it remain as she 
placed it; but he would take it off, and drag it 
firmly and defiantly on to the backside of his 
head, so it would cover the most of his neck at 
the back, and in front leave about an inch of his 
pure white hair out in sight, like the frill of an 
old woman’s cap. 

Aspire Dingman, the hired man, was tall, and 
exceedingly loose-jointed, and he! bent slightly 
forward in walking. His hair and: complexion 
were what is called sandy, and his large, watery- 
looking blue eyes stood out from his face, as if 
in search of something. He-was always dressed 
in a suit of light-brown tweed, and I should 
judge that he had grown rapidly, for his panta- 
loons were too short for him, even his best 
ones, which he only wore Sundays, and which 
were a large plaid, blue and green. His big lea- 
ther shoes weré separated even from these by a 
wide strip of blue. stocking, like two desert 
islands divided from the main-land by a strip of 
the deep blue sea. And his large, red hands 
were so far from the bottom of his coat-sleeves 
that they looked lonely, and utterly hopeless of * 
ever getting into any situation, where théy could 
enjoy repose. He was exceedingly faithful: in 
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his work; but I had been there three, weeks, , ten on square pieces of paper, bordered round 


before I discovered that he was a poet. Several 
times, during ‘that period, I heard Mrs. Cork 
speak in terms of withering contempt, of ‘lit- 
tery people ;’’ and she said it so directly at As- 
pire, that I could not help being aware that she 
meant him. But I thought,) perhaps, he whit- 
tled too much on.the floor, and by that she meant 
‘‘littery.”’ But one morning, during the third 
week of my stay there, Mrs. Cork remarked, at 
the breakfast-table, that ‘‘if there was any class 
of people she couldn’ t abear, it was littery folks !”’ 
with a glanee of such unutterable contempt at 
Aspire, that it. made his mouth open, and his 
eyes stare out further than ever with terror and 
deprecation. 

I went to my room after breakfast, and was 
writing, when Tip appeared at the door, with 
his gloomy brow, lit up with a gleam: of exulta- 
tion, as he asked me, in mysterious. tones, to 
‘“‘Come down. stairs a minute.’’ He seemed so 
urgent about it, that I put away my pen at once, 
and followed him down into the sitting-room, 
and out into the piazza. There had been 4 heavy 
fall of rain during the night, and Tip pointed 
silently to a small, dark object, lying soaked and 
battered in the grass. .It was the cap. 

“I guess it is done for now,” he cried, ex- 
ultingly. But, at this unlucky moment, his mo- 
ther appeared, and, taking Tip and the eap into 
the kitchen, she subjected'them both to a warm- 
ing and purifying prodess, which, whatever it 
did to Tip, made the cap look better, and more 
durable than ever. I had just turned to go in 


myself, when Aspire Dingman appeared sud- } 


denly at my side, and asked me ‘If I thought 
there was any harm in folks’s writin’ poetry for 
their own devotion ?”’ 

I thought he meant psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs; but he added, immediately, 
pointing over his' shoulder, in the direction of 
the: kitchen, where we could hear Mrs. Cork’s 
voice, as she corrected Tip, and also Tip’s 
howls. 

« She is awful sot aginst writin’ poetry ; but I 
can’t see what hurt there is in it, if you don’t 
print any of it; but do it just for your own de- 
votion.”’ ; 

I told him I could see no possible harm in any 
one’s diverting themselves in any innocent man- 
ner. He looked so depressed and unhappy, that 
I could not help giving him this slight consola- 
tion. And, as I said it, his face lighted up 
‘with satisfaction, and, from that hour, he com- 
menced giving me, in the most secret and mys- 
terious manner, little slips of paper, covered with 
what he called poetry. They were usually writ- 








the edge with a running vine, made by pen with 
great labor, in imitation, I | suppose,) of :funeral 
odes, which I have seen printed at the expense 
of surviving relatives, and at their pecuniary 
disadvantage. There was one ‘‘ Owed to Shaks- 


‘peare,’’ so long that you might imagine that he 


had had a Jong account) running with the:noble 
tragedian,.and had come out largely in his debt. 
Then there were ‘‘ Owe’ds to Spring, to\Summer, 
to Hope, Memory,. Liberty,’’ and other single 
females, supposed to be free to receive the ad- 
dresses of manly poets. Ashe delivered them to 
me, he would shut the door and stare, with his 
back against it, and witli a look en. his face as if 
Mrs. Cork was liable to become, at amy: moment, 
an incorporeal spirit, and ooze. into our presence 
through the keyhole; and, accompanying each 
poem, was a request, either verbal or written, 
**To burn it in the candle as soon as read.’’ 

I have often read of the sufferings poets have 
endured from an unsympathizing world; but I 
can troly say, that, the sufferings of Aspire, over 
the unappreciation of Mrs. Cork, exceeded any- 
thing I had supposed possible. And.I must have 
shown my pity in my countenance, for he seemed 
deeply affected by it; and I thought then, and I 
think still, that it was only gratitude that caused 
that stricken. young man to, think of: me:niore - 
highly than I-deserved, or desired.. For, one 
evening, (I had been there then about six -weeks,) 
as he handed me an “ Owed to Saffo,’’? witha 
secrecy he could) not have dxceeded had it been 
& deadly poison designed: for the destruction of 
Mrs. Cork, he said to me, with a face that shamed 
his woolen shirt, and that was colored with 
niadder, 

« Polly Ann Hawkins hain’t nowhere.’’, 

I might; have thought that. this unfortunate 
girl had been:suddenly annihilated, had he not 
immediately added, I 

‘« Before you eame, I thought she was: pretty 
neat; but, by Vam, she can’t hold a candle to 
you.” 

One pleasant day in July; I gave my pupils a 
half-holiday, which:they. much desired, and had 
earned by their diligence and good behavior, And 
T left. the school~‘oom' at noon, amid acclamations 
of joy and loyalty many a. monarch might envy. 

After dinner Mrs. ‘Cork: asked me. if [didn’t 
want to go dawn into the wood-pasture with her 
to pick some bergies, or to see her pick. Slie 
said they were all going—-Mr. Cork, Tip, and As- 
pire; and she thought maybe I would be: Ione- 
some at the house alone. J told her I should be 
very glad’ to go.. The wodd-pasture was more 
than a mile away, and the way to it was full of 
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summer delights. The,berry lot was on the edge 
of the woodland, and, arrived there, I found so 
many beauties of, ferns and mosses, and I joi- 
tered so dreamily over them, that, when Mrs, 
Cork appeared. before me, with her large, pail 
full, I had not gotten my little two-quart dinaer- 
pail a quarter full. As I looked at her brim- 
ming five-quart pail, and her honest face drip- 
ping with perspiration, the noble ambition seized 
me. on the spot, to fill my little pail, or perish in 
the attempt. So I told. Mrs. Cork, who, seemed 
anxious to go to the house, as it was nearly sup- 
per-time, that they might all leave me, and, after 
I filled. my pail, 1 would followthem. But, after 
they all went away, the coolness and stillness 
was so delightful, and the golden sunlight glint- 
ing through the tree-tops was so delicious, that 
I sat down on a fallen tree for awhile to enjoy 
it; but the approaching sunset warned me that if 
I mastered my ambition I must be alert. I found 
a clump of bushes bending down with the lus- 
@hous frait, and had gotten my pail nearly full, 
ani was reaching up for the cluster of larger 
ones, that I thought would look so well on. the 
top| as I carried it in, when I was startled by a 
voice close by my site. 

‘“« Miss Eveleen, I have come a purpose.” 

I turned round, almost spilling my berrics in 
my fright. 

‘Aspire Dingman! how you frightened me! 
Whatever brought you down heré again ?”’ 

He was arrayed in his very best clothec, the 
blue and green pantaloons, the tweed’ coat, the 
flaming, red neck-tie. The haste to get through 
with his chores, and recurh in time, which seemed 
to me an incredible feat, or some emotion that 
was struggling in his breast, rendered his face of 
a scarlet hue, while his éyes had a sort of a wild 
look; and never did his hands seem so home- 
less, look so much like two réd wanderers, who 
would never be at fest, as they did, when he said 
again, in answer to my question. 

‘I have come a purpose!” 

He seemed to have a difficulty in getting any 
farther, and I said to him, 

‘*Oome for what purpose ?’’ 

*“*T have come clear down here, Miss. Eveleen, 
a purpose.”’ Again his courage, or his breath, 
failed him, and again I inquired, encouragingly, 

“«On purpose for what ?”’ 

‘« A purpose to walk upto the house with you.” 

I diligently suppressed any outward manifes- 
tation of annoyance, and answered pleasantly, 

‘It was entirely unnecessnry for you to take 
so much trouble; I should not have been a bit 
afraid, although I suppose you thought I would. 
I think I won’t wait to finish filling my pail, it 





is so nearly full; bat we will return to the house 
at once.”’ 

1 picked up my hat, which I had thrown on 
the grass, and, tying it on, I took up my pail, 
and was’ just turning toward the house, when, 
glancing at Aspire, 1 saw his eyes were bent 
upon me with an agonized, imploring expression, 
impossible to describe or imagine. | I didn’t know 
but he was taken suddenly ill, and 1 was about 
to ask him if such was the case, when he broke 
out in a tone that was a fit companion to his 
look. 

‘* Won't you, Miss Eveleen, a-goin’ up to the 
house, lock arms with me ?’’ 

‘Don’t let me hear any more such absurd 
nonsense, Aspire,’’ said I, with all the dignity I 
could command. 

‘Won't you lock arms with me, part! of the 
way ?’’ he entreated. 

I was about opening my lips to rebuke him 
into. something like common sense, if possible, 
when a glance at his woe-begone, despairing 
countenance, softened my tone. 

«You go on ahead, if you please; you know 
the way so much better than I do; and I will 
follow. I. know you can find out a better path 
than I can.”’ f 

He started immediately; but every few steps 
he would look back over his shoulder at me, with 
a glance indescribable in its mingling of longing, 
agony, and suspense. Finally, he stopped short, 
and turned round, and faced me. 

“¢ Won't you lock arms with me a-goin’ through 
the stunny pasture; it is awful hard! goin’ there 
over the stuns. Say, won't you lock arms with 
meé there ?”’ 

«‘ Mr. Dingman !’’ I commericed, in dignified 
tones 

‘¢ Won’t you lock arms with me a rod or s0?’’ 

“Mr. Dingman, if you don’t go on and lead 
the way, I shall certainly go on first myself; and 
if you don’t want to seriously displease me, you 
will cease talking so absurdly.” 

He evidently discovered that I was in earnest, 
and he strode silently on, his long, lanky figure 
bending slightly forward ; but, ever and anon, 
during our entire walk, he would look over his 
shoulder at me, with a longing. unsatisfied look 
in his blue, watery eyes, as if, although he sup- 
pressed any active outward tokens of it, the de- 
sire was still rampant in his heart to “lock arms’’ 
with me. 

As we reached the door, he hastily thrust a 
paper in my hand, and disappeared, like a gnyly- 
attired phantom, in the direction of the barn. I 
opened the paper on the piazza. It was an 
‘*Owed to Miss Eveleen,’’ and the fourteen 
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verses were worthy companions of the first, in 
merit and sentiment. 

I cannot tell thee what I knew 

To me such beauty lies « 

In your dark hair, I call it a auburn hew 

Your forward and your eyes 

And when you raise them last named on me 

ie ea rfectly lost and dull 

iration [ feel for thee 
i - completely inex pressible 
Below was a written request that I would 
“burn them in a candle.”’ I eomplied with the 
spirit of the request by putting them in the stove. 
On the occasion of Aspire’s handing me his next 
poem, which was addressed to ‘‘ Miss Eveleen,”’ 
and outdid the former in sentiment, I considered 
it to be my duty to talk to him kindly, but firmly. 
He disappeared so suddenly, like a tweed phan- 
tom, while I was yet speaking to him, tha. I could 
not tell how he was affected; but, as I still held 
it in my hand, he appeared again at my side, and 
asked me, in an agitated tone, “If I would burn 
it in a candle?’ adding, in a despondent way, 
“asa friend?’ «‘ Will you burn it as a friend?”’ 
And from this time be never failed to add this 

to his requests. And once, on a cool day, he 
brought some wood into the sitting-room, where 
I was sewing, and asked me * If he should build 


up a fire for me, as a friend?” 


One pleasant morning. it was the morning of 
my last day at school, Aspire, who had been to 
the village very early in the morning, brought 


me a letter. He handed it to me, saying, ‘‘ Here 
is another California letter for you, Miss Eve- 
leen.” 

I reached out for it, thinking, of course, it was 
from my friends, and would tell me the day of 
their return. But one glance at the superscrip- 
tion, and I seized it, and rushed away to my 
room. It was not from my kind friends. But 
it told of a return—the return of one, who, it 
seems, had never forgotten me. He had but 
just heard of my loss of fortune. He had been 
successful. He was coming to'see if my heart 
was the same as of old. He should follow the 
letter so immediately, that I might look for him 
as 3oon as I received it. 

As I went down stairs, ready for school, Mrs. 
Cork observed that ‘She guessed I was glad it 
was my last day, for she hadn't seen me look so 
bright, since I had been there.” 

As we drew near the school-house, Tip, who 
was in his most dejected mood, took hold of my 
arm, and shook it slightly, complaining that he 
couldn’t get my attention. Said he, 

“TL have asked you a question more’n twenty 
times, and you haint never answered me, nor 
nothin’. I never seen you act so kinder curious.” 

J am afraid I blushed, even before little Tip. 





I know T hastened to give him due attention, and 
asked him at once to repeat the question. 

“ Wall,” said he. «Do you think I shall out- 
live mother ?” 

I said something about the uncertainty of life. 

“ Wall, suppose I live to be eighty or so?”’ 

I told him his mother couldn’t be expected to 
live to see him eighty. 

As I said this, he set his cap firmly on to the 
back of his head, and said, in a satisfied tone, 

“There is one thing certain, I shall liave to 
have a new hat then, for there can’t be a mourn- 
ing weed fixed on to this cap, no how.” 

Tip went home for his dinner, and did not 
appear in the afternoon. And when I went 
home at night, I found Mrs. Cork in a state of 
deep anxiety. Tip had not been seen since noon, 
and his mother, with a weakness_I would have 
believed impossible to her sensible nature, was 
treasuring up, to her grief, words Tip had uttered 
on his return home. Some boy had reviled the 
hated cap more than common, and life was a 
burden, he said. “He shouldn’t stand it so 
long; she’d find out that he wouldn’t,” he de- 
clared. ‘She'd be sorry when it was too late 
that she made him wear it.” 

There were real tears in Mrs. Cork’s eyes, as 
she related these melancholy remarks. And 
when Aspire came in to supper, and said that he 
saw Tip, about noon, going toward the creek, 
her agony was intense. Mr. Cork made the sen- 
sible and practical suggestion that ‘* he had gone 
a fishing.” 

“No! Something had happened to William 
Henry. She felt it in her bones.” 

The fact of her calling him William Henry im- 
pressed me too with a sense of his danger, for it 
was the first time I had ever heard him culled 
by that name. 

Aspire, always fidelity and goodness personi- 
fied, took his hat silently from the nail, and 
started in the direction of the creek. In a few 
minutes he was seen coming through the orchard 
with Tip in his arms. We all rushed out on the 
porch to greet them. Mr. Cork was right. Tip 
had been fishing; but just as Aspire reached the 
stream, a treacherous log gave way; and the boy 
fell into the water. No worse consequences 
would have befallen him. probably, had he been 
alone, than a fright; but Mrs. Cork looked upon 
him as one rescued from the jaws of death. As 
she grasped Aspire by the hand, which she 
thought had saved her boy from death, and which 
she knew had written such an amount of poetry 
under disadvantageous circumstances, she said, 

“There needn’t anybody tell me that littery 
folks haint good for nothin’.”’ 
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And while Aspire stood before her like a statue ‘ membrances. One is, the face of Tip, looking 


of bashful innocence, in damp tweed, she looked 
about her with an air, as if she had always been 
convinced of the fact herself; but had now got 
incontuovertable evidence to prove it in the eyes 
of a gainsaying world. 

“I'd like to have anybody tell me now that 
littery folks haint good as anybody, I'd like to 
see anybody, while you are in my house, hinder 
you from bein’ littery.”” 

I was truly glad to know that Aspire’s lot was 
to be pleasanter in the future than it had been 
in the past. And as he had returned to his de- 
yotion to Polly Ann Hawkins, which was warmly 
returned, life seemed to stretch before him ina 
pleasant valley. His Parnassus, at first so pre- 
cipitous and rocky, had dwindled to a flowery 
hillock that he could climb with ease. 

In a few minutes Tip sat before the kitchen 
fire, swathed in blankets, looking like a mummy 
who had died in despair. But once his face 
lighted up with joy and triumph, It was when 
Aspire, in relating, for the third time, at the re- 
quest of the mother, his simple story of the res. 
cue, mentioned, incidentally, that, as he lifted 
Tip from the water, the cap fell off, and went 
down stream, and was lost. 


We were married in the little village church, 


Charley and I. We were to start for our West. 
ern home immediately after the ceremony, and 
it seems to me like a dream now as I look back 
upon it. The quiet little church, with the morn- 
ing sunlight streaming through the chancel win- 
dow, the flower-wreaths and bouquets my 
scholars had woven for me; the white-robed rec- 
tor; the villagers, in their holiday attire; and 
myself, a trembling little figure, clinging to 
Charley’s strong arm. But two memories stand 
out vividly from that background of shadowy re- 





out upon me from beneath one on the tallest and 
most imposing-looking beayer hats I ever saw on 
a child of his years. I remember, for they stood 
near me, that he insisted on wearing it through 
the services, and that his mother, after several 
ineffectual efforts, finally succeeded in removing 
it from his head. The other memory is of As- 
pire. Charley had put me in the carriage that 
was to take us to the station, and was following 
himself, when, at the opposite window, Aspire 
appeared. The expression of his face was in- 
describable. He seemed to think that the occa- 
sion demanded an expression of extreme joy and 
hilarity, and yet he appeared to be painfully con- 
scious that the sentiments he had avowed for me 
so recently, called for a certain broken-hearted 
look, And by his endeavoring, as I think he 
did, with his customary fidelity, to do honor to 
both these expressions, it resulted in a look, as I 
have said, entirely indescribable. He thrust a 
paper in my hand, adjured me, hastily, to “ Read 
it, as a friend,’’ and disappeared, 

Charley’s, brown eyes, overflowing with mis- 
chief, caught sight of it, I endeavored to hide 
it from him, but in vain. In all the dignity of 
a husband of ten minutes, he asserted his rights, 
and insisted on looking over my shoulder, as I 
read it, It was entitled ‘Owed on a Wedding 
Day,’’ and was very long. But one verse, the 
last, will suffice my readers, I am sure, 


I wish thee joy oh Mrs. Evaleen 
Althongh I feel awful cast down and mean, 
To think of what couldn't never be 
Beautifulest of winming—which is thee! 
Bat if such thing could ere be did 
I'll keep all former affections and admirations hid, 
And like a iron anchor stand 
By she whose name is Polly Ann, 
And now most loveliest mortal dame, 
With mournfal joy I sign my name, 

Till I expire, 

Your friend Aspire, 
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Twice the flowers haye bloomed in pride; 
Twice have drooped their heads and died, 
Meek and haughty, side by side, 


S'nce was made a little grave, 
Near the restless ocean wave, 
Where the hoarse winds fret and rave, 


Still I sit and wring my hands, 
Where the weeping willow stands, 
Casting shadowe yn the sands ; 


Mourning there the blessed dead, 
Till the clouds are flecked with red, 
By the sun’s refulgence shed ; 





As it slowly sinks to rest, 
In the golden glowing west, 
On the calm Pacific’s breast! 


Just before I touch the reef, 

In the sea of unbélief, 

Ebbs despair and graceless grief! 
And I stifle stormy sighs, 
Knowing that my babe shall rise, 
Like the sun in softer skies ; 


And that we again shall meet, 


At the dear Redeemer's feet, 
And our joy shall be complete! 
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Tue train stopped with the usual whiz and 
bang, and a vindictive shriek from the engine, 
as if the monster regretted the necessity of dis- 
gorging any portion of its prey unharmed. 

Paul Sartain got out upon the platform, and 
glanced about to see if there were any of his old 
neighbors, or acquaintances, in sight. But there 
chanced to be nobody to welcome him, on this 
return, after a year’s absence. Even the station- 
master was a new man, and answered one or two 
questions which Paul addressed to him, with a 
gruffness, that, ten to one, he would remember 
and regret, when he learned later that he had 
snubbed a magnate of the neighborhood. So 


Sartain had nothing to do but make arrange- 
ments, with the proprietor of a baggage-wagon, 
to send his luggage on to his house, and set out 
to walk himself, by a path which led up over the 
hill, without passing through the village. 

The sun had set, and he sauintered on, smok- 
ing his segar, and thinking idly of the quiet 


beauties of the scene, which looked so familiar, 
that he almost felt that the varied events and 
rapid journeyings of the past twelve months 
must be a dream. Everybody, now-a-days—I 
mean everybody with a vagrant, wandering dis- 
position—feels it his duty to make the voyage 
round the world, and Paul had been doing it, 
Japan and all. He had just crossed over from 
England now, and ‘his return had been the ca- 
price of a moment, so that, when he landed in 
New York, none of his friends were expecting 
him. As(it-was early in September, and the 
weather still very warm, not a soul of his ac- 
quaintance did he find in town; so, after boring 
himself a few hours, he decided to start for his 
country-place, situated away up in the neighbor- 
hood of beautiful Champlain. 

He felt rather solitary, accustomed as he was 
to a bachelor life, and smiled to discover that 
he was thinking it would ‘be pleasant to find 
some one at home, to give him a warmer greeting 
than he would receive from the old woman, and 
the lame gardener, who always had charge of the 
house in his absence. 

The gray of twilight was gathering around, as 
he came out on the high road, and found him- 
selt near the entrance of his own grounds. He 
could see the roofs and tower among the encircl- 





ing trees; and, once.more, pretty and pictur- 
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esque as everything appeared, he could not help 
thinking that it was rather sad to come ‘back 
thus to an empty house, and: almost wished that 
he had gone to Newport, or descended upon some 
of his friends, who had places nearer town. 
Even his sister and her family were ‘not at the 
dwelling they ownéd near his. Usually they 
spent the summer there: but he knew, by his 
last letters, that the demon of change had seized 
upon them too, and they were all off to see what 
the Rocky Mountains looked like, and meant, 
perhaps, to have a peep at California before they 
drifted homeward. 

On, up the winding carriage-road, Paul passed, 
and halted before the broad veranda. The scent 
of his beloved roses reached him from the flower- 
garden; a belated robin chirped querulously in 
the top ofthe great elm where he lived ; the breeze 
sighed softly past; everything looked as peace- 
ful and pretty as possible; though again it oc- 
curred to Paul that it was a very solitary old 
place, and he rather regretted having come back 
to it, without at least first hutting up a knot of 
friends to accompany him. 

The entrance-doors stood ajar. The windowsa in 
the apartment where he usually spent the morn- 
ings, when staying in the house, were open, and 
the muslin curtains floated to and fro, as if offer- 
ing a sort of ghostly welcome to the wanderer. 

He passed into the hall, and entered this room, 
meaning to surprise the old housekeeper, by ring- 
ing thebell. The room was rather dark, and he 
stumbled over a footstool near the door, and 
banged himself against an easy-chair, that stood 
maliciously in the way, and made quite a fracas. 

*‘Dear me!’’ said Paul, half aloud. ‘+ Here's. 
& hice welcome home, after a year’s absence; 
the very furniture rises in rebellion.” 

He went over to one of the windows, and sat 
down to finish his segar, before summoning Mrs. 
Andrus. He was in a mood to feel doleful, and 
might as well have it out, instead of ordering 
lights, and listening to the old housekeeper's 
wonderment. 

“Why,” quoth Paul, after some moments o: 
giving way to his misanthropic sensations. ‘It 
would be a sort of consolation, if I was a man 
with a history, and a'mystery, and a secret crime 
hanging over my head; at least, then there'd be 
@ ghost here to'greet me on the threshold !”” 
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A step sounded frcem the inner room. He 
caught the: flutter of white draperies, in the door- 
way, and rose, rather suddenly, giving his chair 
an involuntary push against ithe wood-work of 
the casement. Then a girlish voice called, 

“Good gracious, Minnie! how you startled 
mel’ hi i 

Sartain'stood still, ‘and stared straight before 
him, dumbfounded. Certainly, it could not bea 
ghost that spoke, for it was against‘all rules laid 
down in véracious histories, that one of the tribe 
should claim recognition in that easy, mundane 
manner. Or, if it were a ghost, there was more 
than one. It certainly would be a new expe- 
rience, to find his quiet dwelling taken possession 
of bya whole family from ‘the other side of the 
invisible gates. 

“(Mimnie |’ repeated the voice. ‘Please do 
speak! ‘I;have been out in the garden, and the 
house seems like a tomb.’’ 

The speaker was approaching. In another in- 
stant she would see him, and be dreadfully 
frightened: Paul felt very guilty, though he was 
in his own house, and this young person the in- 
truder.. He sat down im his chair agein, and 
waited; beeause he did not know what on earth 
else toodo: ‘She ¢ame on, saw a man’s figure 
there, uttered a ‘little: cry, checked it,and de- 
manded, with tolerable firmness, 

“What'do you want? How dare you come 
here:?” 

‘I beg ten thousand: pardons,’’ Paul began: 
Then ‘the idea of apologizing for having entered 
his own house struck him as so ‘supremely ludi- 
crous; that he laughed outright. 

She was'very near him now. A tall, slender 
girl, witha profusion of soft, waving ‘hair, and 
a face that was very pretty, though with ade- 
gree of firmness and determination ‘not usual in 
#countenence so youthful.. The young‘lady saw 
him plainly, ‘too, and saw that he was an entire 
stranger. He did not look like her idea of a 
housebreaker. So, naturally, what, with his ab- 
surd fit of laughter and all, she concluded that 
he was an escaped lunati>. 

‘What do. you wish?’ she asked, rather 
tremulously, though standing her ground with a 
good deal of courage. ’ 

Paul checked his laughter, and began again. 

‘*T-beg ten thousand pardons. I have only 
just got back, I expected to find my house 
empty” ’ 

He wad interrupted. by voices from the hall. 
In came Mrs. Andrus, carrying a lighted lamp, 
and a lady following her. 

“Lord ‘a mussy on us!” cried the old woman, 
staring with all’her might at her master. 





“ Well, Jane, don’t you know me?!’ he asked. 
‘I am sorry to cause such confusion; by my un- 
expected retarn,’' he added, addressing the two 
strangers. 

The new comér had stopped by the door, and 
seemed inclined to run away. She looked pale 
and frightened. 

«Why, Mr. Paul!’ exelaimed Jane, setting 
the lamp down, and’ rushing forward to ‘shake 
his hand. ‘If it ain’t Mr. Sartain, Mrs. Erfor? 
—why, I never did !’’ 

The younger lady had retreated'too. The pair 
stood side by side, exchanged glanées of aston- 
ishment, then looked back at him. Apparently, 
he was expected ‘to explain his appearance in his 
own house, though it struck him that an unpre+ 
judiced person might think him the one to whom 
an explanation was due. 

‘* When did'you come ?’’ added Mrs. Andrus. 
‘« Ben way round the world, Mr. Gorham told 
me. Dear me,'wall'I ‘never did! It’s only yes- 
terday, Miss‘ Margaret, we was a talking about 
it?’ 

The elder lady, who looked perhaps thirty, 
came forward, laughing a little, after. Miss Mar- 
garet had whispered ‘to her. 

“ You must exeuse our apparent inhospitality, 
Mr. Sartain,” she’ said: Wehad no idea of 
seeing you, as you may imagine. ‘I suppose you 
found your sister gone, and so strayed on to see 
how ‘your old ‘house looked. “We have taken 
good eare of it. What a lovely place it is:”’ 

“I believe 'I was as much taken by surprise 
as you,” he said: ‘I supposed I should find 
the old den shut wp——”’ 

‘* Why, it’s mine for three months yet,” in- 
terrupted she. 

“I beg your pardon,” was all Paul could say, 
at hearing another person put in so cool & claim 
to his dwelling. 

“Why, I never did!’ repeated old Jane, going 
back to her shibboleth, ‘Bon right straight 
round the world; and never stopped. “You must 
be hungry ——” 

Paul was stating. The ¢élder lady began to 
look confused. At this Margaret Erfort came 
forward, and said, quietly, 

‘t Minnie, Mr. Sartain, perhaps, does not kriow 
that his agent, Mr. Gorham, has rented the 
house for six months.” 

“Indeed I did not,” Paul said, growing very 
warm. ‘ How stupid of me to come in like this !’’ 

But Mrs. Erfort began to laugh, and could not 
stop, though Margaret looked reproachfully at 
her. Paul caught the infeetion, and laughed too, 
and old Jane joined them, cackling shrilly, and 
exclaiming, at intervals, 
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‘““Why, I. never did! 
world, Land’s sake!’’ 

‘Presently explanations were made... Miss Mar- 
garet’s stateliness helped Paul back to his senses. 
On leaving America he had yielded to Mr. Gor- 
ham’s idea that it would be better to let the 
house to some quiet family than to leaveit empty. 
But, on thinking the matter over, Sartain did not 
like the idea of having his household gods dese- 
crated by the presence of strangers, however 
well ordered. He wrote to his, agent, and for- 
bade his leasing the place, The letter failed to 
reach him, and, three months before, Mr. Gor- 
ham, in the innocence of his heart, had allowed 
Mrs. Erfort and her daughter to take pussession 
of it. 

When matters were made clear, and Sartain 
found himself an intruder, he offered his excuses, 
and prepared to withdraw; but Mrs. Erfort 
would not hear of it. 

‘We will give you some supper, and you must 
stay all night,’ she said, “* You must remem- 
ber, that, between your sister—we like her im- 
mensely—and Mrs. Andrus here, we feel. as if 
we knew you already. Im sorry about the 
blunder; don’t hate us for haying the house; 
to-morrow we'll see what can be done.”’ 

He did stay to supper, and spent the night. 
The evening proved acharming one. Even Mar- 
garet thawed, and talked agreeably ; and, after 
he went to his room, he thought he had never 
seen a creature with a smile so beautiful. It 
seemed absurd to think of Mrs. Erfort being her 
own mother, she looked so young; but old Jane, 
who came up to his room to be sure that he was 
comfortable, told. him that it was the case; Mar- 
garet was nineteen, and her mother thirty-six. 

In many ways, she seemed the younger of the 
two. One of those pretty, little childish crea- 
tures, who would always stay young; while Mar- 
garet was as dignified and self-contained: as if 
she had been a youthful princess, with the weight 
of a whole empire resting upon her fair shoul- 
ders. 

The next morning, before the ladies descended 
to breakfast, Sartain had been over to his sis- 
ter’s place, which adjoined his own, with only a 
strip of pleasant woodland for the boundary line 
on either side, and, finding an old bodyin charge, 
who could cook him a dinner, and make him 
sufficiently comfortable, he determined to take 
possession of the dwelling. 

Somehow he could: not decide to leave the 
neighborhood. It had never looked so pretty to 
lim in his life, as it did now. 

So he returned, and found 
at the breakfast-table, |] 


Straight round the 


iss Erfort seated 
very handsome, 





and rather unapproachable ; but she thawed gra 
dually,.and, after a little, the mother came jin, 
with a bunch, of flowers in.one hand, and. a pet 
kitten in the. other, and was so full of fun and 
nonsense, that even Margaret's dignity could not 
Withstand them. 

*‘ITam so unhappy, Mr. Sartain,” ’ said Mrs, 
Erfort, during the meal, “I don’t know: what 
todo. The idea of keeping you out of your house 
all the autumn——”’ 

«I beg you will not think of it,’’ he replied, 
as she hesitated. ‘It was my. own fault! that 
the place was rented. I shall like it all.the 
better when I do again get. possession.”’ 

Mrs. Erfort laughed in her girlish way; but 
Margaret looked as if she thought the little at- 
tempt at a compliment rather foolish. 

“I told. Margaret it seemed really cruel to 
send you off,” continued Mrs. Erfort.; ‘‘ but she 
is so wise and. prudent, that she convinced.me 
it would not be proper—propriety is so awful.” 

«Now, Minnie,”’ said her daughte~, coloring 
and smiling. ‘‘Do leave, the subject; you are 
in one of your heedless moods this morning.” 

They.all laughed. It amused Sartain to see 
how the natural positions were reversed, and 
though Margaret treated her mother a good deal 
as if she were a child, her manner was very af- 
fectionate and charming. 

**T am going to be your neighbor for awhile,” 
Sartain said, and explained to them that he had 
taken ‘possession of his sister’s house. 

Mrs. Erfort clapped her hands in delight, and 
tried to make Margaret own that it was charm- 
ing; but Margaret was dreadfully sedate and 
matter-of-fact ; and it seemed to Sartain that she 
seemed by no means altogether, pleased: 

Sartain did not dislike the young lady for her 
coldness; in fact,.it rather piqued him to. try 
and thaw the ice. He spent a very pleasant 
morning, and would have gladly stayed longer, 
only Margaret reminded Minnie, as she always 
called her mother, of several important. duties 
that must be attended to. But’ he was invited 
back for the evening, and so took himself off to 
hunt up some of, his old neighbors, and pass the 
day as agreeably as he might. 

It required very few days to make Sartain feel 
that he had known Mrs. Erfort a long time ; but 
his acquaintance. with Margaret was of slower 
growth; perhaps all the more interesting on that 
account. She seemed much older then herage. 
As the weeks went on, and he learned to know 
her moods, as, we, do those of. the people with 
whom we are thrown into daily intercourse, he 
saw that she was like 2 woman, who had borne 
some anxious care; or wearisome burden, which 
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had taken a good deal of the brightness and zest 
out of her life. He wondered about it, but 
could arrive ‘at no satisfactory conclusion. Cer- 
tainly it was not money troubles, for Mr. Gor- 
ham, who came into the neighborhood for a short 
time, and stayed with Sartain at his sister's house, 
told him that they were well off. He knew all 
about the family, though, since Mr. Erfort’s death, 
he had scarcely seen the mother and daughter, 
as they had lived a great deal with some rela- 
tives in a south-western city. All the details in 
regard to them were perfectly satisfactory. Mrs. 
Erfort’s own family were Albany people, and 
well known to Sartain by name. 

More than six weeks passed, and they had 
been very pleasant ones to Paul. He had glided 
into familiar intercourse with his two neighbors, 
and spent more time in their society than he did 
elsewhere, and had quite relinquished his idea 
of setting out again to travel in some direction 
during the autumn. 


Mrs. Erfort was fond of little gayeties. She 


had become a great favorite with the small knot 
of people; who had country places within visit- 
ing distance, and managed usually to have some 
slight excitement to interest and amuse-her. 
Sartain had rather forgotien his first impres- 


sion in regard to Margaret, she grew so calm and 
tranquil in the repose of her present life, when 
a curious incident recalled them, and taught 
him, at the same time, that deeper feelings than 
friendship had stolen into his heart. 

It was almost dusk one evening; he had been 
out through the wood back of the house. On his 
way home, he took a path which would lead him 
to his house, meaning, as usual, to pass an hour 
or so in the society of Margaret and her-mother. 

He was strolling idly along, thinking’of a hun- 
dred pleasant things, but not asking himself the 
cause of the cheerful fancies which had of late 
made his solitary musings so different from the 
rathér gloomy ones, to which his somewhat mor- 
bid tendencies had formerly left him liable. 

He stopped, roused by the sound of voices, 
Tn the stillness, the words were distinctly audible, 

“Tt is all I can promise you now. I will not 
even give you that while you stay here.” 

“TI should say it was for me to make terms, 
not you. If I had chosen, I might have gone 
straight to the house, and presented myself to 
your mother.” 

For an instant Sartain stood? thunderstruck. 
The first voice was Margaret Erfort’s ; the second 
that of some man, whose tones he did not recog- 
nize. Sartain stepped forward to the edge of the 
hill, and saw them, plainly standing, not far off, 
among the trees. ‘He could see the man’s face, 

Vou. ai 





a man between thirty and forty, wonderfully 
handsome in spite of the signs of dissipation 
which disfigured his features. Sartain’s first 
impulse was to start forward. Then he remem- 
bered, and a strange pang shot through his heart 
as he did so, that he had no right to interfere. 
He had unwittingly intruded upon some secret 
of Margaret Erfort’s. There was nothing for 
him to do but go his way. 

The two walked slowly on. He stood and 
watched ; lost sight of them presently ; and when 
he came out of the wood, he perceived Margaret 
alone. She was far in advance, and just enter- 
ing the gate which gave admittance to the 
grounds of his house. 

At first he turned to go back to his solitary 
rooms; but some impulse, stronger than he could 
resist, led him on toward the house. When he 
reached the veranda, Mrs. Erfort was sitting 
there, gayly conversing with two or three per- 
sons, who had strolled up from: the inn in the 
village; friends of Sartain’s, who were in the 
habit of coming thither in the autumn. 

He ascended the steps ; was received with joy- 
ful acclamations, and, while he was making his 
greetings, Margaret Erfort came out of the house, 
and joined the group. 

“‘How is your head, Daisy?’ Mrs. Erfort 
asked. 

«« Better; thanks,”’ she replied, quietly. 

**She has been shut up in her room all the 
afternoon,’’ pursued Mrs. Erfort, while Mar- 
garet was speaking to each of the guests in turn. 
‘¢She locked the door, and wouldn’t let me in. 
I nearly died of the horrers.’’ 

She was in gay spirits to-night, and made 
them all laugh by her ludicrous description of 
her loneliness. Sartain watched Margarét. She 
was perfectly composed, a little pale; but then 
she always looked that, in contrast to her pretty 
mother’s brilliant coloring. 

«You ought to have gone out for a walk,’’ he 
said to her, as she chanced to be standing near 
him. 

«Bed was the best place for me,’ 
swered, coolly. 

He was feeling increased bitterness toward 
her, on account of the implied untruth, when she 
added, 

«T did go out, though, after sunset.” 

« You bad thing !"’ cried her mother. 
might have asked me to go with you.” 

Sartain saw the smile.. It was such an odd, 
dreary smile, that a sentiment of pity shot up, 
over his anger. : 

«« You will catelkcold, Minnie,’ she said. ‘‘ The 
evening is too coul for muslin.” 


she an- 


“Fou 
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She brought a shawl, and put over her mo- 
ther's-shoulders ‘a bright, scarlet bit of drapery, 
which mate the little woman look so handsome 
‘aad picturesque, so youthful, too, ‘that even ‘one 
of her own:sex could not have ‘believed her past 
‘twenty-five. 

Alone in ‘his ‘room, ‘that ight, Paul Sartain 

was obliged 'to confess a truth to his own soul. 
He had learned to love this girl, brief as ‘had 
been ‘the season of their acquaintance, and the 
knowledge had come just as he had discovered 
that'some secret disturbed Margaret Erfort’s life. 
‘He, the: strictest: and most ‘suspicious df men, had 
}ét his ‘heart go out toward ‘a woman, \who, ‘hy 
some means, had placed herself in an equivocal 
position, who was guilty of holding a clandestine 
interview with a man,:who had dared threaten 
her with the betrayaliof his: presence 'to her mo- 
ther. 
Truly, Paul told himself, he had garnered his 
affections to:a grand purpose, at last to have 
bestowed them upon a‘girl, who was capable of 
such conduct; and he battled stoutly through 
the ‘long night against his consummate folly. 
But argue and reason ‘as hie would, the horrible 
pain remained, and the newly recognized love 
fought for supremacy over all-his doubts. 

The next two or three days: passed so quictly 
that Sartain could almost have persuaded him- 
self that the scene he had witnessed-in the wood, 
was some delusion of his own brain. It was all 
so out of keeping with his opinion of Margaret ; 
@o at ‘variance with the right creeds he had so 
‘often heard her express, with her devotional 
aspect of a Sunday:im the little village church ! 
Oh! there must-be some explanation possible ; 
the matter would be cleared up ; even in his own 
thoughts he would do her no’wrong. He knew 
that ‘this line of argument only came from his 
weakness ; ‘he told himself that in reality he was 
a stranger to her, and her past; but in spite of 
everything, ‘he hehlfast to his faith, and tried to 
put the mystery from his mind. 

Then, by accident, he learned something of 
this stranger,‘and: his: whereabouts. Some five 
miles off, there was an hotel of not over good re- 
pute, where wild young fellows from the Eastern 
cities came upon fishing excursions. There was 
a party there now. He chanced, in one of his 
rides, to stop:at the inn’ to water his horse, and, 
secing this man seatéd on the piazza, asked some 
questions of the garrulous hostler, formerly in 
his own employment. 

‘‘There’s a fast set 
said. 


"em there,’’ the man 
“A couple of vedi chaps with pots o’ 
money ; and it’s plain to me that this chap yon- 
der, and one other, are jbt picking them two 





boys like a pair of pigeons. ‘They gamble all 
night, and drink like fish; ‘but. you ‘can’ t-shake 
this fellow's head.~ It’s my belief that ifthe jwas 
to drink the lake full, he’d aold his cards just 
as steady.” 

It was ‘the afternoon of the same day. Sar- 
tain hail gone over ‘to his house, and found Mar- 
goret alone. Mrs. Erfort had driven into the 
‘village, ‘to get some express packages, ‘that slie 
expected by the train, and Margaret sat .in the 
pretty morning room, surrounded iby her/boolrs, 
and dainty ‘femirine employments, looking .90 
pure-and fair, that it seemed sacrilege, ‘in any 
way, to connect -her with the man,.a leaf jfrom 
whose vicious life had just been spread before him. 

If he miglit claim her confidence; if at least 
in some manner he could aid her; that was:the 
thought in his mind, for, quiet as she sat, plea- 
santlyias she greeted him, he had learned to know 
her face well enough to read the: signs of care 
and anxiety under its forced. composure. 

Straight into ‘the midst of their quiet walked 
this stranger, and before Sartaia, sitting with his 
back to the door, was aware of his presence, he 
saw Margaret rise to her feet, white as, death. 

‘‘T thought it was you I saw drive past, so I 
came to.see the mother. You-hayven’t kept your 
promise.” 

Sartain turned anil confronted ‘the man-who 
was speaking these words. with a composed inyo- 
lence. 

‘“«T am sorry to nave interrupted a tete-n-tete,” 
he added, with a sneering laugh. ‘ Pray intro- 
duce me to Mr. Sartain; we've not -maie -ac- 
quaintance yet.” 

Margaret’s great eyes, black with mingled 
anger and fear, were fixed full upon his face. 
He laughed still, but there was something in the 
glance which checked some further. words, he.was 
about to speak. , 

‘‘ Before Miss Erfort presents you to .me, I 
wish to hear yourapologize for your rudeness in 
entering in this fashion,’’ cried Sartain, , beside 
himself with a.sudden fury that seized him: / 

He made.a.step forward; but Margaret’s:;hand 
was laid firmly on his arm, and held him fast. 
The stranger sat down in:an easy-chair,.and only 
laughed by way of answer. 

‘* Please. to-go away, Mr. Ssrtain,” Margaret 
said, speaking calmly, though her face was liter- 
ally lined and seamed with suffering. ‘I beg 
you to go at once.” 

‘«« After I have relieved you of this man's pre- 
sence——”’ 

“Go; do'go!’’ she broke.in. ‘You can do 
meone favor. Walk onand meet Minnie, Keep 
her from coming home at present.” 
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«I might go.and meet her mygglf for that 
Jpatier,”’ said the stranger. 

“Will yon be quiet, Edmyad Aynt.?’ .ex- 
claimed Margaret, sharply. ‘‘ You will gain 
pothing by such eopduct.!” 

« You see it\s.e pity te havea gentlemanly, fel- 


Jow like Sartain thigk me rude,” he contingel. 


‘Now, I gan show him ip jthree words that,’ 
#0 far from that, | pm the mogt forhesring’ 


a a 


sprang toward him ; but.as the pther arose, the, 
girl darted between them, and held:Sartgip back. 

“If you ave any mercy, any pity, go, gol” 
he said. 

He,let her draw him toward the farther endl 
of the room, so.touched bythe anguish in her 
face that he could not refuse her plea. 

“Oh, Mexganet{" jhe, exclaimed, ‘*let.me help 
Jou. I can’t leave you here like this.”’ 

“JT am in no deny,’ she rapliqd. 
can do me but one kindness—to g0.’ 

« And afterward, you will explain; you will 
tell me; you will let me aid you?” 

“T can tell you nothing,” she answered, in.a 
dull, dead tone. ‘‘I cannot even set myself 
right in your opinion. I knew you saw me in 
the wood that night 

She stopped suddenly, and he, carried away 
by the sight of her misery, forgetful that his 
words might be overheard, groaned aloud, 

«And I loved you so! Qh, Margaret, I loved 
you,!”” 

She wavered to and fro, supported herself 
against the doorway, and answered in the game 
dull, dead voice, 

“T tell you that I cannot explain—perhaps 
never. Don’t speak tome. Don’t Jook at me— 
only go,!’’ 

Sartain glanced back at Hunt, who was sitting 
quietly,in the easy-ghair, and had taken up Mar- 
garet’s scissors, and was cutting 1.card. into tiny 
bits, looking down toward them with,a half curi- 
ous, half disdainful smile. 

“So sorry she will drive you out, Mr.,Sar- 
tain,” he drawled. ‘NowI could just as ,well 
go and meet her mother.” 

Margaret’s two Lands clenched again over Sar- 
tain’s arm, 

“ Have a little mercy gu;me, 
“Tf you eyer fancied that you cared for me, I 
conjure you by that—the feeling must be dead 
and gone now-—but, but, for the sake of these 
pleasant days—go, do go!’’ 

He walked out of the house without another 
word. walked blindly on down the avenue, feel- 
ing as,if a-flash of lightning had stricken him, 


“ You 


** she whispered. i 





leaving nqthing of vitaligy except the power to 
jurvy pn. 

He was at the gate, when he remembered. Mar- 
geret’s wish,,that he would detgin her mother. 
At least he could do.so much—all that he could 
ever.do for her; phe had said so! He turned 
dnto,the, nogd to, the village, ang sat down upon 
the bank. It wasmore than half an hour before 
jhe saw Hunt leave the house, and take the path 


}} that led toward the inn where he lodged. Twenty 
Sartain fairly pushed Margaret aside, and) 


minutes later, he saw Mrs. Erfort’s little carriage 
driving pp the hill, toward him. It was safe 
now for her, to return. There was nothing for 
him to do: he, had served Margaret to the full 
extent of his ability. 

He rose, got over the fence, and struck into 
the wood, to escape Mrs. Erfort’s observation. 
When the twilight came, he vas still lyi ing, full 
length, upgn the grass, where he had ‘throwa 
himself. Still he lay there, staring up at the 
pitiless bine , sky, wondering why some kindly 
fate had not ended his mortal career during that 
long year’s journey, instead of luring him on ,to 
a crisis like this, from whence he must go for- 
ward, with no possibility of love to brighten the 
darkness, no gleam of faith even left in his king. 

If he could even, have hated the girl! But he 
could only loye and pity her. He understood, 
clearly enough, the facts.of the ease. His reason 
would not let him doubt. He had been treated 
to-a glimpse of one of the disgraceful tragedies, 
which eyery now and then horrify us in the 
public prints, gne of the dark histeries whieh 
romgncers are fond of weaving into their pages, 
and which we ,try to.believe are far fetched 
and unnatural. 

But he pitied her—poor Margaret! He canght 
himself saying the words over and over, and other 
words came, too—the wild plea with which he 
-had shaken, her desperate , firmness, “I loved 
you so! I loyed you so!” 

It was,all over ;,she had.told him. that! No ex- 
planation would ever be possible ; consequently, 
she was bound—held fast. He could do nothing 
but. go, away,;. not even the hupe of aiding her 
was granted him, 

He had that thought in his mind, all night 
long ; it rose with him, when he rose from his 
bed, in the morning, The day went by, the even- 
ing; another night came on. He had not been 
near his house; no tidings from there had come 
to him, On.the following morning, he was.going 
away; going without any farewell to Margaret. 
It was useless to pain her by another sight of his 
face ; he had no wish to add to her humiliation. 
Yet, in spite of, his resolution, when the moon 


{ appeared, be found himself threading the fa- 
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miliar path which led to her house. If he could 
have one more look at her: be sure that she was 
safe ! 

So he found himself close to the house, look- 
ing through the open French windows, that gave 
upon the shrubberies, where he stood. He saw 
Margaret supporting her mother in her arms, 
talking rapidly, uttering words of comfort, while 
the woman moaned and shrieked in hysterical 
spasms. 

Then the sound of horse's feet reached him. 
He started forward and came out by the front ve- 
randa. Hunt was riding away down the avenue. 
The horse was obstinate, and he was beating him 
with a stout cane: and Sartain could hear his 
curses with each blow. 

There was a momentary struggle. The horse 
plunged forward, reared, rolled over, crushing 
his wretched rider under him in the fall. There 
was a cry of mortal agony. Sartain hurried up. 
But by the time he reached the spot, the horse 
had got upon his feet, trampling the heart of 

‘the prostrate man as he rose, and had bounded 
away down the avenue. 

Hunt lay perfectly still, a mass of gory wounds; 
but as he bent over him, Margaret Erfort and her 
mother rushed out of the house. Mrs. Erfort 
uttered one awful shriek, and fell so close to the 
side of the dead man, that his blood stained her 
garments. 

Old Mrs. Andtus and the gardener were just 
coming up the avenue. Among them they got 
Mrs. Erfort into the house, then Sartain and the 
gardener returned to the spot where the acci- 
dent had happened. The old man summoned 
the groom from the stables, and the three raised 
the body between them. Hunt was quite dead. 
Only the coroner was needed. His neck had 
been broken in the fall. 

«« We will take him down to your house, Jones,”’ 
Sartain said to the lame gardener. 

Even in the first shock and horror, he remem- 
bered Margaret, and desired to spare her as much 
as might be possible. 

He was busy a full hour. Assistance was sent 
for from the village, and he did not go back to 
the house, until he had made all necessary pre- 
parations, even sending word to the dead man’s 
friends at the inn. 

He meant to go away without seeing Margaret 
that night. He was so shaken and unnerved, 
that he could not bear the idea of meeting her, 
while her anguish, or remorse,.was at its height. 
But he could not do it. After passing through 
the garden, he turned back to the house. He 
persuaded himself that it would be unkind, and 
even brutal, to depart without learning how she 





was. Besides, she must be told that the man 
was dead. Perhaps he might be able to break 
the dreadful news more gently than the servants 
would do. 

He reached the porch, where he paused an 
instant, feeling that it would be easier to go in, 
if he knew that the girl lay there dead, than to 
witness her suffering, to know that some dread- 
ful secret must keep them worlds apart, that 
even the death of that bad man could change 
nothing. 

As he stood there hesitating, Margaret Erfort 
came through the hall and saw him. 

“TI was going to iook for you,” she said. 

She was deadiy pale, but very calm. She 
could not know what the end had been, he 
thought; and he must tell her.’ While he re- 
mained silent, searching for some kindly words, 
in his profound pity, she added, quietly, 

‘Jane told me. Please to come up stairs. 
Minnie wants to see you. Don’t let her talk 
any more than you can help; she is almost de- 
lirious with fright and suffering. 

He could only stare at her in stupefied wonder. 
She turned back, making him am impatient ges- 
ture to follow. He walked on up the stairs after 
her, and ‘entered Mrs. Erfort’s chamber. The 
poor creature was lying on the bed, moaning 
faintly, though the smell of laudanum and ether, 
which pervaded the room, proved that Margaret 
had resorted to remedies strong enough some- 
what to dull her senses. 

She heard Margaret’s step, and raised her 
head. 

“«Ts he here?” she called, wildly. 

“«Lie still, Minnie,’ Margarct said gently, 
bending over her, and forcing her kindly down 
upon the pillows. 

‘‘Where is he? I must see him—I must!’ 
she gasped. ¢ 

««Mr. Sartain has come in. Here he is close 
by the bed.” 

Mrs. Erfort uttered a shuddering cry, and hid 
her’face, sobbing. 

“«Oh, Margaret! Margaret !”” 

“Don’t try to talk to-night, Minnie,” urged 
her daughter. ‘Mr. Sartain wall come back in 
the morning.” 

“No, no! he is going away,’ she moaned. 
‘Jane told me. He mustn’t go till—till_— 
Where is he? I’m half blind. Oh, Margaret! 
I’m dying: I won't die till I’ve told him. I 
can’t!’ 

The nervous spasnis began with renewed force. 
Sartain and Margaret were both beside her, hold- 
ing her hands, imploring her to be calm. 

“‘Tcan’t! I must tell!’ she shrieked. “Oh, 
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it was my fault. I have ruined her life! Be- 
lieve me, Mr. Sartain; do believe me! She is 
so good—so good! She has kept my secret— 
protected me—done everything; even let you 

“Minnie, darling!"’ interrupted Margaret. 

But expostulations were useless, she was past 
listening. 

“You only make her worse,” Sartain whis- 
pered. “Let her speak; she will get quict 
then.” 

His voice shook, his whole frame trembled. 
He uuderstood already that Margaret was what 
he had at first believed her, a noble, courageous 
woman, who, in some way, had been sacrificing 
herself for this weak creature. ; 

Presently Mrs. Erfort could speak again, and, 
broken as her story was by hysterical sobs, she 
managed to render it clear. 

She had met Hunt a few years before, in the 
south-west, and her natural coquetry: had led 
her into a desperate flirtation ; for in those days 
he was still a very fascinating man, and managed 
to keep his vicious life within the limits of re- 
spectability. The foolish woman had written him 
letters, calling him by all sorts of tender epithets ; 
signing herself in one or two his wife; enough 








to establish a legal right in the State where they 
were living. 

She learned his real character in time to escape 
a marriage. But since then he had haunted and 
tortured the two, and wrung large sums of money 
from them, threatening to produce the letters, 
and claim his wife if they refused to satisfy his 
importunities. This summer they sought that 
quiet retreat, hoping to escape his persecution. 
Margaret, long before, would have appealed to 
the law to protect them, but the weak little wo- 
man dreaded exposure more than anything else, 
and menaced Margaret with suicide if she did 
not swear a solemn secrecy. 

The whole miserable tale was told, then the 
poor creature sank back exhausted, and dropped 
into a deep sleep, holding Paul’s and Margaret's 
hands fast in her own. 

* An hour afterward, Margaret and Sartain still 

remained in the room, watching her, hand yet 
locked in hand. The meon shone softly in at 
the casement, where they stood, and the breeze 
whispered happy omens of the future to their 
thankfal hearts. 

A few hours previous, each had thought life 
at an end. But they knew, now, that it was 
only just rounding into fullness and perfection. 





STRIVING. 


BY MARIA 8. LADD. 


*T was when the sun stole softly in 
And tipped the fleecy clouds with gloom, 
I sat me down, in pensive mood, 
Within the shadow of my room, 
And slowly, sadly, there recalled 
The wasted moments of my life, 
The slow defeats, the high resolves, 
The struggles in the weary strife; 
And then I planned to measure well 
My moments, and meet out my time, 





That all the future might be spent 
In making life a thing sublime. 


“Alas! so hackneyed we become, 
> Our judgments our best acts despise, 
And though we seek we cannot find 
Wherein their boasted virtue lies. 


But when to nobler stature grown, 

Our souls enlarged to fairer scope, 
Then, possible to us, may be 

The work with which we aimless cope. 
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ONLY 


IN THEE. 


BY W. H. BEAUCHAMP. 


Onty in Thee, oh Lord, we trust, 
Only in Tuee, while we have breath; 
In Thee when, Lord, we join the dust— 
Only in Thee in life, in death ; 
Only in Thee, 


Only in Thee we hope, when sin 
Tempts our poor feet from Thee to stray ; 
Only in Thee when eese would win 
Our hearts from Thy blest work away, 
Only in Thee. 





Only in Thee; what is our strength 
Unless Thy goodness makes us strong? 
A reed our passions snap at length ; 
What strength have we to strive with wrong, 
Except from Thee? 


Only in Thee; our very will 
Be as Thou will'st whose aid we seek ; 
Oh, hear our cry! oh, make us still 
Strong with Thy strength—we else were weak— 
Only in Thee, 





THE WRECK OF THE KRAKEN. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49, 


F CHAPTER V. 

Bur Margaret Gray? Was she really, as the 
rough mate had said, “ gone to glory,” leaving 
her fair body to beat and toss among: the cruel 
waves, until all its beauty and even its human 
shape was disfigured and destroyed. 

No, her time was not yet, or thus. Lying 
among the tangled cordage; at the foot of the 
mast, she had received the rebound of a blow, 
that, falling first upon Capt. Singleton’s head, as 
he bent over her, had stricken him senseless. 
Even so it had stunned her, and Swedish Ned, 
who, after working like a tiger to get the boat 
afloat; had rushed to fetch her, as its first and 
most precious’ freight, found her lying appar- 
ently dead, with the lifeless form of the captain 
beside her. Both faces were wet with blood, 
and he, not able in that dim light to perceive 
that it all flowed from the captain’s wounds, con- 
cluded that both had been killed by the same 
blow. 

For a moment he stood aghast, he had so bent 
his mind upon saving this woman alive, no mat- 
ter by what exertion, or at what sacrifice of his 
own or others lives, and now death had snatched 
her from his grasp, without giving him even the 
chance for a struggle. Then he wished to take 
away her dead body, since that was all that re- 
mained, and raised it gently in his arms to carry 
it to the boat; but, before he had taken a step, 
he saw that this was’ worse than folly. What 
sailors would set forth upon &# despetate chance 
like this, encumbered with @ dead body, and 
even if they would, how much harder it would 
be to cast her into the sea himself, and he must 
in a day or two at most, then to perish with her, 

“now and here, before decay had touched her 
beauty, or her poor corpse had: been made the 
subject of an angry wrangle, perhaps struggle. 

**No, my dear, for now you're dead, you are 
my dear, and no man’s else,” said Swedish Ned, 
pressing his lips to the cold, while cheek upon 
his shoulder. ‘I'll not let them have the chance 
of refusing your company, dead or alivé, and I'll 
not desert you either. No, my pretty darling, 
you shan’t be left alone with all these broken, 
battered corpsés, hor you shan’t Ife near him. 
While we were all alive, I couldn’t come near 
you, and he could; but now we’re dead, I’m as 
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good as any captain of them all. Come, my dar- 
ling, my pretty one, we won’t stop here; but 
we'll go off and have a grave to ourselves, away 
from him, and all the rest. My own!” 

So muttering, the sailor busied himself with 
disentangling a great piece of the top-mast lying 
near, and in lashing the lifeless form of the 
young woman upon it; then he heaved and 
pushed at it until it slid over the side from which 
the bulwark was torn away. Throwing. himself 
after it, he made fast a turn or two of the rope 
about his own wrist, and, clasping Margaret in 
his arms, suffered the wild waves to carry them 
where they would. 

But Margaret Gray was not dead, or even 
severely stunned, and the shock of her plunge 
into the sea was the best means Ned could hare 
devised for her recovery. A faint, gasping cry 
was the first sign of life she gave, and the sailor, 
raising the white face from his shoulder, where 
he had laid it, gazed into it with the eager joy 
one might feel, whose friend had returned from 
the grave to him. 

It was quite light now, and the storm had 
passed over, contented with its night’s work; 
nothing remained upon the scene to sadden the 
fresh young day; not even the wreck of the 
Kraken, for that had sunk fathoms deep; not 
even the boatful of haggered, despairing men, 
for that had disappeared ; nothing but these two 
figures, the half-dead woman, and the desperate 
man, whose only hopé had been to die with her; 
only them fidating over the great ocean, with 
nothing but the horizon to limit their voyage or 
their sufferings. 

‘‘What is it? Am I alive yet?’? murmured 
Margaret Gray, at last, and, opening her eyes, 
she found that pale, strong face bent close above 
her, and beyond that only the summer sky and 
the limitless sea. 

«Yes, you are alive; but we are all alone 
here, and cannot last long. Oh, if I'd known 
you were alive; you'd have been in the boat this 
minute! What a fool, a stupid fool Twas! I've 
killed you, and all I wanted was to die with you, 
since I couldn’t die’ to save you: You know I 
promised Pd do tht.’ : 

And the great, stout fellow leaned his forehead 
upon the spar, and sobbed like a baby. Well, 
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purliaps: it saved bis: brain, whieh had been 
something shaken: by flading her dead, when ke 
liad so counted upon her life. At any rate, he 
leoked up im a moment, culay and collected, as 
was his wont, and said, 

«You'll forgive me, can't you? I couldn't 
guess that you were alive.” 

“Forgive you for what? Tell me the whole 
story, since we’ve nothing to do but amuse our- 
selves,” And she laughed wildly. 

The sailor looked at her, with a new terror in 
hiseyes. It was nothing uncommon, as he knew, 
for shipwrecked folk to go mad in the agonies of 
thirst, hunger, and exposure; and she had been 
hurt upon her head. But even so, was it not 
better than to linger on, in full consciousness of 
all the suffering that could not be escaped? 
While he pondered, Margaret Gray, smiling into 
his face with all the subtle charm that so many 
mén had felt welling up in her soft eyes, said, 

“Don’t pity me, and don’t blame yourself, 
Ned. I am notafraid to die, and I had rather 
die alone here, with: you, than among all those 
men who do not care forme. Tell me howitall 
happened ?” 

«The Kraken run afcul of field-ice in the 
morning watch. It wasn’t an iceberg, for I 
looked for one as I jumped on deck when we 
struck ; and in the middle of the Atlantic, where 
we are, there are neither islands nor rocks; so 
it was field-ice floating under the surface, and 
the Kraken, running before a fresh breeze, drove 
on to it, and stove her bows, and filled, and went 
down. That's her story. Ours is, that only one 
boat was left fit for use, and when I looked for 
you to put you aboard of her, I found you lying 
dead, as I thought, and I didn’t want to leave 
you, and I knew they wouldn’t take you in the 
boat, and so I lashed us both to this spar, anid 
here we are. I did the best I knew how, and if 
it was wrong, I Lumbly beg God and you to for- 
give my ignorance.” 

‘There is nothing to forgive, Ned,’’ replied 
Margaret, faintly, but very sweetly. “It is a 
peaceful, clean manner of death, and I hope it 
will not be very long in coming.” 

“Shut your eyes, and rest here on my shoul- 
der if you will. We shan’t suffer much with 
thirst here in the water, and it isn’t very hot 
weather yet.’ 

He did not speak of the sharks, which were 
his great terror after all; but he felt for the 
knife which he wore @t his belt, and was. well 
content to find it safe. Then making his charge 
as comfortable as might be, with her face hidden 
upon his shoulder, he felt that nothing more 
was left for either of them, but to wait for star- 


vation, or drowning, or the deliverance, whieh 
was-no doubt possible, and yet.so very improbe~ 
ble that he would neither suggest it to his: com- 
panion, nor think. of it. himself. ' 

The long day crawled on, so:slowly, so slowly, 
each of its sixteen hours.of sunlight lengthened 
to two or three. The fieree pangs of hunger 
began to teag at the strong man’s vitals like a 
beast of prey. The feeble system of the woman, 
not offering such resistance, did not suffer se 
acutely; but her lips grew very white, and she 
no longer opened her eyes, or tried to speak. 
The night. went by, and another day, and, asi 
drew to its close, the gaunt. fumished face ef the 
man grew terrible to look upon. Once he drew 
his knife, meaning to cat the lashings, and suf- 
fer himself and her te sink, and end it at once; 
but as he moved his. arm, Murgaret stirred and 
whispered, 

‘Poor Ned! It is very hard.” 

“Not while you live, dear lady,’ mattered 
he, thrusting the knife baek into its sheath, and 
to himself he added, «I will wait till she needs 
me no longer. I have no right to drown her, 
aud I won't leave her.” 

At that very moment ao Kittle bird, a stormy 
petrel, dazed by the setting sun perhaps, or per- 
haps sent by the hand of Providence, eareered 
past them, and became entangled in the floating 
meshes of rigging still clinging to the spar. 
With a fierce cry Swedish Ned grasped at it, 
caught it, and, in the first wild instinct of star- 
vation, carried it, all alive as it was, to his 
mouth. Before it touched his lips, however, he 
withdrew it, twisted off the head, stripped off 
some feathers, and tearing away a morsel of the 
flesh, put it between Margaret’s lips. 

«Oh!"’ sighed she, with the content of a baby 
at its mother’s breast, and, swallowing the mor- 
sel, she opened her lips for another. He gave 
it her, and another, and another, until she had 
taken it all, every.bit. Then she sank back 
upon his shoulder to sleep. 

Then, and not till then, he took his own share, 
the head, the feet, even the entrails; and when 
he had swallowed this refuse, he was sorry enough 
that he had done it, for it was just enough to re- 
awaken the fiercest pangs of his hunger, a little 
deadened before that by exhaustion. 

“Oh, my God! my God!” groaned the poor 
fellow. ‘* How can I bear it?’’ and, in his rage, 
he seized his own arm in his strong teeth, and 
bit it until the blood came. This gave him a 
new idea, and, drawing his knife, he made a 
gash to deepen the bite, and greedily drank the 
blood that, followed the blade. 





“It’s robbing Peter to pay Paul,”’ muttered 
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he, binding up the wound with his neck-tye. 
“For I feel weaker already, but that awful 
gnawing isstopped. I wonder if I could get her 
to take it to-morrow. ‘The little bird will keep 
her for awhile, anyhow.” 

And then the poor fellow’s fancy trailed off 
into delirious visions of the abundance in his 
father’s comfortable farm-house, ngstled at the 
foot of a Swedish mountain; and out of the mel- 
ancholy reaches of the great sea, came the re- 
sounding tones of the horn, that his mother used 
to blow to summon her boys home to the mid- 
day meal. The wash of a great wave, breaking 
over his head, recalled him to the terrible pre- 
sent, and extorted a faint groan from Margaret, 
as she clung closer to his neck. 

««T—I was sleeping, wasn’t I?’ stammered 
the exhausted man, raising himself and her 
higher upon the spar, and grasping at his reel- 
ing senses, as he would have at a rope, thrown 
out to him from some rescuing ship. 

After that, through all the long night, he never 
suffered himself to fall away from consciousness, 
even into sleep. Margaret was there, and needed 
him, for when his arm loosened its clasp of her, 
she moaned uneasily, and struggled faintly to 
cling to him. What if she should die while he 

_ slept, and he not bid her good-by! So the poor, 
reeling brain held itself steady by a grasp upon 
the old ways and old sights, and, watching the 
constellations rise, Swedish Ned struck the hours 
upon his imaginary bell, and set the watches, 
and steered the vessel, and paced in fancy, the 
quarter-deck, muttering, ‘‘ For ’ mcaptain now— 
captain of all that’s left ; and I’ve got as good a 
right to talk to her as anybody, and she'll talk 
to me; only you fellow on the look-out, keep a 
sharp eye ahead for icebergs; no, not icebergs ; 
it’s field-ice, you lubber; can’t you see? Field- 
ice? That's what wrecked the City of Boston! 
Yes, and that other little craft, the M. Gray. 
No! no! the Kraken; yes, the Kraken, hailing 
from New York, and bound to Genoa, one lady 
passenger, and no more. Avast there with your 
jor, you lubber; it’s eight bells, and time to turn 
up the watch.” 

And so he rambled on, not quite delirious, and 
yet not sane; but always alive to the faintest 
movement of the senseless form, clasped so 
closely to his breast, the face hidden in his neck, 
an‘l the wealth of gold-brown hair washing all 
over both of them. 

The night wore on, the stars paled and disap- 
peared, and a glorious, rosy light spread itself 
over sea and sky, tinting even the death-white 


jace of the dying woman with a hue like that of } 
Iffe. Swedish Ned, reviving somewhat, as all } 





creatures do in the light of a new day, raised the 
wan face, admired the change wrought upon it 
by the warm, soft light, and saw that his watch 
was not yet over, and Margaret Gray not dead. 
Then he raised himself as far upon the spar as 
he could, and looked all about him, with his keen 
sailor eyes. 

Just between him and the golden spot where 
the sun would presently rise, he saw a black 
speck, nothing for a landsman to notice, but full 
of meaning to a seaman. 

“It’s something afloat; we might be near 
land, or a ship, or it may be our mates in their 
boat. At any rate it’s something, and we can’t 
be worse than we are.” 

So muttering, Swedish Ned began to make 
what effort he could to propel himself and his 
clumsy raft toward the floating speck, which he 
might never have seen had it not been between 
him and the sunshine. But so weak was he, 
and so heavy was the spar, that all his efforts 
would have been useless, had not the current 
helped him, and brought the object toward him 
faster than he could go to it. Thus it was not 
very long before he discovered that it was a boat, 
floating right side up, and apparently unoccu- 
pied. But as no figure appeared above the gun- 
wale, how many might be lying dead, perhaps 
already skeletons, in the bottom of her, could 
not yet be known. Until this doubt was solved, 
Ned would not arouse his charge with what 
might prove only a shock, and no help. Better 
to sink, as they were, to what she had called a 
clean and peaceful death, than to share with 
ghastly relics of mortality what could only be- 
come a floating grave. 

Hours passed, and the sun was overhead, 
when, at last, the drifting boat, swinging now 
this way, and now that, but always advancing a 
little, came within reach of the sailor's eager 
grasp. Catching at the gunwale, he clung, fur 
a few moments, collecting his strength; then, 
slowly and painfully, raised himself sufficiently 
to look over the side. The boat was empty, both 
of life and death, without oars or sails, and yet 
showing signs of occupancy in various packages 
secured beneath the thwarts and in the stern. 
Something familiar in her look made the sailor 
pass his hand across hia blurred and swimming 
eyes, and then, looking again, exclaim, 

“Yes, it is for certain! Well, if that ain’t 
right straight from God, nothing ever was! 
Here, my lady, my poor? tired darling, though 
it’s the last time 1 can call you that, for we 
needn’t die now, loox up and see. Here’s life 
and hope come to us a-floating over the water in 
our sleep. Here’s one of the Kraken’s deck. 
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béats, all fitted for a cruise, and right side up, 
and only wanting a little bailing to be as good as 
when she slid off the deck, and started out by 
herself, all alone in the dark. Do you hear me, 
lady-bird ?”’ 

“A boat? One of the Kraken’s boats? Will 
they give us some water?” whispered Margaret 
Gray. 

«Water, and spirit! Hurrah! . And biscuit, 
and meat. That's what she's got for us; and 
enough for six months. We're saved now, for 


sure,” replied Swedish Ned. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ir was not without great effort, and after a 
long time, that Swedish Ned succeeded in lifting 
the helpless form of his companion over the gun- 
wale, aad gently lowering her to the bottom of 
the boat, and then following her himself. His 
first care was to place her in a tolerably comfort- 





able position, in the ‘stern-sheets, and out of | 


reach of the water, which half-filled the boat, 
and then he fiercely rushed to one of the breakers 
of fresh water which he had himself secured 
under the thwarts. A tin pannikin had been 
thrown in, and it was with a keen sense of de- 
light that the good fellow raised Margaret’s 
heavy head upon his arm, and held the life- 
giving draught to her lips. The effect was im- 
mediate and striking, for she, who had hardly 
seemed to know what was passing about her 
since that last faint cry for water, now opened 
her eyes, smiled feebly, and said, 
“Oh, how good! Drink, yourself, quickly.” 


Ned was not slow in obeying, and then he tore ? 


open one of the bags of biscuit, found that the 
salt water had not spoiled above half their con- 
tents, and crumbling some in his horny palm, he 
placed the bits in Margaret’s mouth, coaxed her 
to try to swallow them, laughed with delight 
when she did so, and never remembered his own 
hunger until quite sure that she was satisfied. 
Then to be sure he took his turn. 

“Now I'll bail the boat,’’ he said, at last, 
“and then I'll try to fix up some place for you 
to lie in, to-night, my lady; and after your 
clothes are dry you'll be tolerably comfortable, 
I hope.”’ 


“Thank you, Ned,’ whispered Margaret, 


smiling faintly; and then she lay and watched 
? 


him at his slow work of bailing, until she drop- 
ped off to sleep, and only woke far in the night, 
with the solemn stars shining down upon her. 
A faint groan, from the other end of the boat, 
roused. her effectually, and, half rising, she 
called, 





; 





‘Ned! Is anything the matter ?”’ 

But no answer came. Rising and going for- 
ward, she found Ned, half delirious, tossing and 
groaning with fever. The strain on his nerves, 
added to the blood he had drank in his moment 
of insanity, had been too much for his stalwart 
frame. 

“This is horrible! What can I do?” cried 
Margaret. ‘‘ Alone, on the ocean, with no help— 
what if he should die!’’ 

She roused herself and tried to think. She 
had no medicines, but she had great faith in the 
healing effects of water, especially in fevers. She 
began bathing his head, and induced him to 
drink. 

To her inexpressible joy, the fever, after 
awhile, seemed to break. Swedish Ned had 
tried to rise, but she induced him to lie still, 
and arranged a place for him as comfortably as 
might be, talking to him all the while so cheer- 
ingly and firmly that her very voice was an 
elixir. 

Presently he said he felt as if he might sleep, 
and then she brought the wraps he had arranged 
for her, and piled them upon him, finishing by 
tugging a great piece of sailcloth over the whole, 
and burying him quite out of sight, lest he should 
get a chill. Ned would have remonstrated at 
this tendance, and especially at her robbing her- 
self for him, but Margaret was now the stronger 
of the two, and had her way. 

When all was arranged, she returned to her 
own place at the stern, wrapped herself as well 
as she could, and presently, overborne by fa- 
tigue, fell fast asleep, nor waked until the sun- 
light fell upon her face; then she started up 
with a vague sense of unfaithfulness, although, 
at the first, it was hard to remember where she 
was, and what was the duty neglected while she 
slept ; but the glimpse she caught of Ned’s blonde 
head and wistful eyes peeping out at her from 
under the mound of covering, soon recalled her 
to the present, and she made her way to that 
end of the boat with a cheery good-morning, and 
inquiries after his health. She found him quite 
free from fever, but weak as a baby, and only 
able to whisper his request for ‘a little water.” 

‘‘You’ve been wanting it some time, Ned, I 
am afraid,’’ said Margaret, holding the pannikin 
to his lips. 

‘Yes; but it was just as good to see you sleep- 
ing so sweet,’ whispered the poor fellow, and 
then he dropped off to sleep again, exhausted. 

Margaret sat at his side, and looked down upon 
him with a strange mingling of tenderness and 
terror in her eyes, for, while every word and 
act, yes, every look of this man showed her the 
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rare delicacy and riobility of his soul, and-proved 
his chivalrous: worship of herself, she felt with 
yearning keenness the desolation that would be- 
fall her if he should die, leavirig her without one 
barrier between lierself and the ugly shapes’ in 
which death and suffering haunted this wilder- 
ness of waters. She was not afraid to die, but 
the thought of drifting for days and nights, and 
weeks, perhaps, all alone in this boat, haunted 
by the memory of a dying and dead man, unable 
perhaps to rid lierself of the visible presence of 
death. Oh! here was something worse, a thou- 
sand: times worse than any death! And then, 
still shuddering beneath the horror of her own 
imaginings, she began to reproach herself with 
sélMshneéss and ingrititude, and cowardice, and 
sé scourged with the stinging whip of conscience, 
that: Ned, awaking suddenly, found. her sitting 
théré' all white and trembling, the piteous tears 
rutining down and dripping off her cheeks, and 
he? great eyes full of anguish as they looked at 
him. He half guessed the cause of her emotion, 
aid was too much. man to flatter himself that 
it arose from any tender interest in him. 

“Don’t fret, my lady,’’ said he, trying his 
very best to speak with some appearance of 
strength. ‘Don't think I’m going to leave you, 
after promising to stand betwixt you and harm, 
so far as a poor féllow can. WNo, my lady, God 
loves you too well to let me die just now. Maybe, 
though, you'd better say a word or two, just to 
remind lim of your need; it might make you 
feel.a bit better, anyway.”’ 

“E will pray for both of us, Nel, although I 
am not so nearto Him ag you seem to think. 
God ought, in judging us two, to care for you far 
before me,”’ said Marguret, rather bitterly. 

The sailor looked troubled, and a litile dis- 
appointed, but he only suid, very humbly, 

«Tt isn’t for a poor, ingnorant fellow like me 
to’ say what God ought to do; but it don’t seem 
likely that He could care much for me, except 
as I cat be useful to some one a heap better and 
widre precious than myself.” 

Margaret said nothing more, but kneeling there 
beside’ him, she repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and 
added a few words of her own; but those words 
related only to the man before her, and wére 
expressed with more revererice and humility 
than love. It seemed as if some great fountain 
of bitterness, in her own heart, had poisoned all 
her faith in the Father’s loving kindness toward 
her, and giving little, she expected nothing. 
Some consciousness of this feeling, although he 
could not have expressed it even to himself, im- 
pressed itself upow the sdilor's mind, and deep- 





nothing at all, except, *‘ Thank you, my' lady,” 
and closed his eyes, as: if to sleep. 

“That is right, Ned,” said his nurse, speak~ 
ing in her old tone. of cheering commonplaee, 
“Try to take a little nap, and when you wake I 
will give you some panada, for thot is the only 
invalid food to be come at here.” 

‘- And what is that, my lady ?”’ 

‘*Panada? .Oh, I shall’ make it by sonking 
and beating bits of biscuit in water until it makes: 
a sort of paste. It oughtto be hot water, and 
there should be a little salt,.and:some sugar, and 
perhaps a few drops of wine—but all these we 
must do without.” 

“I think it would be good for you, too, my 
lady. The biseuit are over solid for you, though 
you don’t bolt them as I did, yesterday ; but, to. 
day, you'll soak it, won’t you?”’ 

“Yes, if you like, Ned; but now try to rest, 
arid I will get my own breakfast before I make 
yours, if that will satisfy you.” 

“Thank you, my lady, for all your kindness,” 
replied Ned, simply, and then he closed his eyes’ 
and pretended to sleep, but, in reality, watched 
the graceful figure of Margaret Gray, as she 
moved about her narrow domain, performing her 
little household cares as deftly and serenely ag 
ifthey had not been limited to such rude ma- 
terials and humble preparations. But when she 
proceeded tu bathe her hands and face over the 
side of the boat, and arrange her abundant hair, 
with only her fingers for a comb, he turned his 
head away, and closed his eyes. THe would not 
intrude upon such mysteries as those, by so 
much as @ look. 

All through that day and night, and the next 
day, and part of the third, Swedish Ned lay 
prostrate and helpless, his strength crushed and 
deadened by the terrible strain it had endured, 
both while he was in the water, and during his 
brief, sharp illness. Margaret, who had suffered 
less from the first cause, and nothing from the 
latter, and who, besides, possessed, in a large de- 
gree, the wonderful élasticity which, in women, 
serves instead of the stubborn strength of men, 
remained well enough to care for both him and 
herself, and to convince him by her chéerful 
looks, and éager appetite, that she really was 
but little the worse for the trial they had both 
undergone. Seeing this, the good fellow did his 
best to rally his own strength, and, as we all 
know the influence of will upon matter in such 
eases, he succeeded so well that, in the after- 
noon of the fourth day, hé was up, and moving, 
like a gannt ghost, about the bout. 

And now this anxiety being rémoved, Mar- 


ened the look of paiti apon his face; but he said { garet began to wonder, with an impatient curi- 
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of orie' df the thwarts, which’ he' iw shaped into 


gsity, what was to be the dnd of it’ all, and the 


énd of her. Were’ they to drift, in this foshion, } something like a rudder, to steer the Boat dud’ 


pefore the soft, summer wind, until they had ex- 


they to be wrecked, in some sudderi storm, or 
smitten down by disease, or go mad, and leap 
dverboard? Or was there, could there be the’ 
slightest charice of rescue? 

LeVolving these’ idéas, oné lovely evening, 
whilé Ned stood motionless and silent in the 
bows of the boat, she was startled by a: sudden 
movement, and a suppressed cry from him. 

“What is it, Ned? What has happened ?” 

«Do you see that little blue cloud over there, 


west, guiding himself by his old’ friends, the’ 
Hiausted their provisions, and then die? Were } stars. 


At last, in the’ déad hour’ befor'd’ Aiwt, that’ 


terrible Hour in which, if ever, the world seems’ 
left to’ its' own blind’ guidance, and hope; dnd: 
faith, and liglit seem cruslied ott forever; that 
hour in which old nurses have noted that tired 
soul arid’ sick body oftenest divide conipany, # 
great Weariness fell upon the’ sailor's’ exhausted 
frame, aid he sank down in # dead si¢ep, the 
first fot near forty-eiglit hours: 


He was awakened by a great cry, ard a frar- 


as far as you ¢an look; just against the yellow } tic grasp upon his arm. 


sunset ?”” ; 
“Yes! Is ita ship?’ panted Margaret, half 
crazed with hope. 


‘‘ Better than that, my lady. That island!” 
8 





“Ned! Ned! Asleep, man, dnd tlie land’ Hee 


fore our véry eyes!’ cried’ Margaret’ Gray, lidlf 
mad with joy. 


He started up, and, before his very eyes, as 
he had said, he saw the breakers dashing wpoti 


@ precipitous shore, with a high moutitaim rising 


CHAPTER VII. behind it. 


Tus glory of thé sunset faded with the rapi- 
dity peculiar to the lower latitudes, and with it 
the faint glimpse of that unknown land of pro- 
mise, which Margaret Gray already doubted of 
having seen at all. 

“It was only a cloud, I am stire, Ned,” said 
she, straining her eyes wearily across the waste } i 
of darkening waters; and he réplied, as he had 
already done a score of times at least, 

“Tt was land, my lady. I am certain of thaf, 
and, by God’s help, will make it out clear and 
close in the morning, if this’ breeze holds.” 

«And to think that for want of a sail, or even 
oars, we might miss it altogether,” repeated 
Margaret, impatiently. 

“‘That’s so, my lady; but the wind and the 
current is in our favor, and if they hold till 


1 


morning —— 

“Tt know! I know! but it’s so dreadful not to 
be able to do anything. I hate to drift along in 
this lazy, aimless fashion.” 

And then shé Would sit down and cover her 
face, and poor Ned would look at her with the 
pathetic, wordless sympathy of 4 little child, or 
an animal, and preséntly turn again toward the 
west, where, through the darkness, and the path- 
less waste, lay that speck of hope to which he 
cluag so steadfastly. At Inst, overcome with her 
own emotions and fagigue, tlie lady sank into an 
uneasy sleep; and Ned, softly laying the bit of 
old sailcloth over her, heaved a sigh of relief; 
it was so much éasier to watch, without feeling 
that she, too, was wearing and pining for the 
All through the summer night lie 
waited, unable to do anything, except by méans 





“One of the Wester Isles, I should say,’’ 


muttered he, the’ instincts of a sailor awakening 
first in his tired brain. 


“No mattér what it is,” cried’ Margaret, in- 


patiently. “TItis land. It is safety, and hope; 
and a future for both of us. How are we to reach 


t, through thosé bréakeérs ?”’ 
“How aré we to keep off it, P should say, my 
ady. The wind is driving us dead on, and this 


bit of bourd is: nothing of @ rudder in asea like 
that. We'd better be where we were yesterday 
morning, to my mind.” 


“A sailor, and afraid of a rotgh sew!” ex- 


claimed Margaret, inipatiently; for, half wild 
as she Was with mingled despair and hopé, it 
was out of nitur¢, or out of womanhood, that 
she should be just. But as she saw the great 
23 pain and shame her words had wakened flashing 
up into his face, and through his eyes; het owh 
filléd with penitent tears, and, snatching at his 


hand, she murmured, 

“Forgive mé. I do not deserve your caré and 
pity, wher I ¢an repay it so basely.”” 

“Ft was not for myself that I was’ afraid, my 
lady, and it is not for you to ask forgivetiéss 6f 
me, no matter what you may Choose to say,” re- 
plied Ned, patiently. But, although he turned 
away his hed, Margaret sai7 well etiough the 
pallor and hardness that had sétiled down upoh 
his face, atid she cried bitterly. 

« Make tio €ffort—let the boat drift as she 
will, and dash hérself afd us t6 pidéed upon tlhe 
rocks, if so it i¢ to Bé. I do not care to live; I 
am hot fit ; anid you will never'savé yourself with- 
out mie, I know well enough.” 
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He turned and grasped her hand, while a; 


light like that of morning broke all over his 
face, as he said, 

«Thank you, my lady, for that word! If you 
know me so well as to know that, you never can 
believe what you said before, and I shall forget 
you ever spoke those words. Now let us see 
what is to be done. There is no break in these 
rocks, until that little inlet away down there, 
and we have no way of making that without sail 
or oar. We've got nochoice but to drive straight 
on, let the boat go to pieces under us, and trust 
to luck for the rest. I am going to lash these 
two empty water-beakers to your shoulders, and 
I'll make fast the other end of the line to my 
own body; then, when you find yourself in the 
water, all you have to do is to let yourself be 
flung ashore, and I shall be at hand to help you 
all that I can get the chance for: You ain’t 
afraid, are you, my lady?” 

«« No, Ned,” smiled she. 
with you.” 

There was no time for more; already the boat 
began to tremble, to rear, and to, plunge, and to 
fight madly against the feeble rudder, by which 
Ned sought to control it, even while making the 
arrangements spoken of for Margaret’s safety. 

Suddenly the tiller snapped in his hand, and, 
flinging the useless thing aside, he turned to- 
ward his silent companion, saying, bitterly, 

“There! That’s gone, and now I’ve only to 
wait till the boat strikes, and then do what a 
man can for you.” 

She did not reply, except by laying her cold 
hand upon his arm, and glancing hurriedly into 
his face; then her eyes returned to the fierce 
conflict of angry waters and sullen rocks, which 
filled the whole space between the boat and the 
base of the cliff, except where a strip of black 
sand gleamed and disappeared as the waves rose 
and fell across it. 

“The tide’s falling. Thank God for that!” 
muttered Swedish Ned, intently watching this 
strip of sand, as the boat, advancing and reced- 
ing with the capricious action of the waves, 
seemed, on the whole, more likely to go ashore 
at this point than any other. 

But even as he spoke, a cry of dismay from 
Margaret drew his attention from the shore to 
the sea, where a monstrous wave was rolling in, 


“Tm not afraid— 


tained, down, down, until, to these two gasping 
terrified atoms, it seemed as if they were buried 
forever in the fathomless bosom of the sea. But, 
even then, the sailor clung to the senseless form 
of his charge, and still clung, when the great 
wave, sweeping back, dragged them with it, and 
gave them over, a prey to its successor ; and still, 
as they were swept backward and forward, now 
tossed against the rocks, now rolled upon the 
sand, and anon snatched back into the foam, still 
he clung to her, and clung to his consciousness 
that he might be ready to serve her; until, ris- 
ing on the crest of a great wave, he saw that 
they were to be cast upon a large black rock, 
which once before he had evaded, but now had 
not the strength to escape. 

“It is the last,’”’ was the thought which swept 
through the brave fellow’s mind, and, by a rapid 
movement, he flung the lifeless form of Mar- 
garet Gray upon his back, and seized the rope 
connecting them in both his hands. 

The next moment they were hurled upon the 
rock, he striking first, as he had intended, and 
with a force that knocked the breath, and all but 
the life out of him, and would certainly have 
killed thé feeble woman upon the spot, had she 
encountered it; but even in the moment of fal- 
ling, Ned, with one last great effort, flung his 
rope well over the shore-ward point of the rock, 
which the action of the sea had here worn into 
a sharp horn, which caught and held the rope, 
as the sailor had foreseen, and thus, no doubt, 
saved what life was yet in the two poor, bruised 
bodies, made fast to the ends of it; for neither 
was able now to lift so much as a finger, if that 
finger had meant life or death, and a very few 
moments more of submersion, or one more such 
blow as we have described, had been fatal. 

As it was, the rope held, and the tide fell, and 
Margaret Gray lay lifeless upon the face of the 
dripping, black rock; and Swedish Ned hung 
between it and the sand, his powerful limbs un- 
strung, his leonine head drooped, his golden 
hair and beard dank and dark with salt water. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The day went on, and the sun was already 
high overhead, when the sharp report of a fowl- 
ing-piece, near the crest of the cliffs, was fol- 
lowed by the whirling fall of a couple of wild 
pigeons, who were fiying, homeward to their 





with an ominous roar, its green and transparent 
crest edged with foam, already towering high 
above their heads. On it came, swelling and 
whitening at every step, like some terrible wild 
beast, lashing himself into deadly fury as he 
springs upon hisprey, until reaching the boat, 
ti broke, crass the little craft, and all it con- 
é 


Pa 





nests in the face of the rock, after a breakfast in 
the green fields inland. 

“‘ Credo! They’ve tumbled over the cliff, like 
the last you shot, Senor Sebastiano,”’ exclaimed 
a coarse, good-humored voice; and the shock 
head of a young fellow, about eighteen years of 
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age, crowned with a funnel-shaped, red, woolen 
cap, was carefully thrust ferward to command a 
view of the base of the cliff. 

«The worse luck for you, Manoel, since it is 
you who will have to go down after them,”’ re- 
plied a nonchalant voice, its somewhat languid 
and somewhat imperious tones harmonizing well 
with the soft accents of the Portuguese, in which 
the conversation was carried on. 

«Well, what are you staring at, down there?’’ 
continued the last speaker, as the boy, called 
Manoel, sinking upon his knees, and clinging to 
the stunted turf with both hands, stretched his 
neck stjll farther over the edge of the cliff, and 
opened his black eyes wider and wider. 

“Credo? Mai santissima! Do but look here, 
Senor Sebastiano! Or no, don’t come near it ; it’s 
a trap of the Evil One; its bad luck ; come along, 
senor; come home as fast as you can go. Oh, 
Padre, Filho, Esprito Santo, defend us——”’ 

«Stop, you blockhead, or I’ll fire this charge 
of bird-shot into you! Stop, I say, and come 
back here!’’ roared Senor Sebastiano, hastily 
capping his gun, and raising it to his shoulder, 
without mentioning that he had omitted to load. 

The mere threat was, as he had foreseen, suf- 
ficient, and the luckless Manoel, already half 
across the lupin-field, upon his way homeward, 
stopped, trembled, and came creeping back, his 
cap in his hand, and his rich, brown skin yellow 
with terror. 

“‘Now, Malucco,”’ exclaimed his master, half 
laughing, and yet more than a little vexed, 
«will you tell me what is the matter, and why 
you set off in that fashion, as if all the witches 
were mounted on your shoulders eg 

“Oh; senor! Don’t mention feiteceiras here, 
and with that thing down there——” 

«What thing, idiot? There; you stand still 
exactly where you are, or I’ll give you something 
worse than feiteceiras to think about. Mind you 
don’t stir now!” 

Laying down his gun, as he spoke, the young 
man carefully approached the edge of the cliff, 
and looked over. 

‘Holy Mother! It is a drowned woman, and 
—is that thing aman? Manoel, it’s two drowned 
people—couldn’t you see? What are we to do? 
How shall we get at them ?” 

“To my mind, Senor Sebastiano, the less we 
have to say to them, and the quicker we get 
away from here the better,” replied Manoel, 
shaking with terror, but never stirring from the 
spot where his master had planted him. 

Sebastiano, however, springing to lis feet, ap- 
proached him so hastily, that the poor fellow, 
afraid to stay. afraid to run, seemed likely to 














sink down through the cliff at once, as the only 
way of escaping without disobedience. 

‘“*Now look here, Manoel. Give over this 
nonsense at once, or I'll take my ramrod to your 
back. There is nothing under the sun to be 
afraid of in those two bodies, and they may be 
alive. Come to your senses this minute, and 
help me to get down there tothem. Do you hear?” 

“Sim, senor; I’ll do what I can,” replied 
Manoel, meekly, and beginning to walk along 
the cliff, while he added, «‘ There’s a path down 
to the shore this way, senor.” 





CHAPTER IX. 

ARRIVED upon the narrow beach, at the foot 
of the cliff, the two men found themselves con- 
fronted by a new difficulty. The small bay, in 
which the boat of the Kraken had come ashore, 
was shut off from the rest of the beach by two 
craggy promontories, so steep and knife-like in 
their formati>n as to render scaling them almost 
impossible, and projecting so far into the sea as 
never to become quite uncovered, even at the 
lowest ebb. 

Sebastiano noted these circumstances in silent 
dismay, then turned to Manoel. 

«« How are we to get round this point, rapaz?” 

«It is impossible, senor.”’ 

“‘ Nonsense! I shall scale the cliff, and you 
may go home. This is no work for cowards.” 

“*’ Spera, signor! If you will go, you can never 
climb that cliff. I can carry you round the point 
at low tide, I suppose.” 

“Ah, ha! You are “coming to your senses. 
Have you ever been round yourself?” 

‘* Not just here, senor; but it is not so differ- 
ent from other points that I have been round. 
The tide will not be dead low for half an hour 
yet, and while the senor waits, I will roll down 
some stepping-stones.”’ 

Nodding his approval, Sebastiano seated him- 
self upon the beach, and watched while Manoel, 
throwing aside the gay waistcoat, which he 
wore more as an ornament than dress, turned 
up his shirt-sleeves to his shoulders, and began 
rolling down into the sea some of the largest 
of the fragments of lava and volcanic rock, with 
which the beach was strewn, and arranging 
them in such order as to form a rude cause- 
way, extending to the outer point of the cliff, 
which ended in a shelf, or step, easily scaled 
by an active man. Mounted upon this, Manoel 
succeeded in detaching and throwing down, 
upon the other side of the point, some frag- 
ments of the brittle rock of the cliff itself, and 
then carefully lowering himself upon them, he 
soon laid them in something like order. 
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‘‘There, Senor Sebatiano,”’ exclaimed. he, at 
length, re-appearing, hot and breathless, “the 
road is ready, and here am I.” 

“Hold! Look at that.’ 

And Sebastiano, with a face of-horror, pointed 
up at two great hawks, which were slowly cirel 
ing and steoping above their heads. 


“They are after the poor creatures we haye 


come to.saye,’’said he, hastily Sitting @ bullet 
into his fowling-piece. 

‘sThen they.can't be feifeiceiras. The hawks 
wouldn’t be cheated go easily,’’ exclaimed Man- 
oel, joyfully , and the cloud lifted at once from 
his simple face, while, his master, taking a hur- 
ried_aim, brought down.the nearest hawk, who 
fell fluttering and screaming into the sea, while 
his mate hovered over and heside him with loud 
cries of rage and grief. 

Leaving them to their fate, the young :Portu- 
guese,sprang ppon his seryant’s sturdy shoulders, 
and half laughing, clung there, while Manoel, 
with slow, ,sure steps, balancing himself with 
outspread arms, stepped .along the rude cause- 
way, until reaching the end, he landed his pas- 
,senger, climbed over the spur, and resumed his 
load upon tlie other side. 

“« There, Senor, Sebatiano,” said he, triumph- 
antly, as he landed him finally in the-little bay 
«Not even the little boots of your excellency 
have been wet,” 

“No. You are,a capital donkey, Manoal ; but 
now, let us see.”’ 

Hastening forward, in advance of his attend- 
ant, Sebastiano stood presently beside the great 
rock, and with the natural impulse of a young 
man, first turned over the head of the woman to 
look at her face. 

‘* Os Santos! What.a lovely creature.!’’ mut- 
tered he, reverently putting aside the wet, cling- 
ing hair, and laying his hand upon the ,motion- 
less heart. 

‘Lm afraid there’s no hope. I cannot find 
the least flutter; but we shall get her home as 
fast.as possible, Manoel ; mamai may know what 
to do for her.’ 

“Qld Josefa can do more than.the senora; but 
-here is another, at the other.side of the rock, a 
man; and I should say a sailor. You see, Senor 
Sebastiano, some vessel has got wrecked, and—”’ 

“Yes, yes, you wise man; but the thing now 
is to get these poor creatures to Os Mysterios. 
How can we manage it?” 

«Why I suppose they will have to ride the 
senor’s donkey, as he did in getting here,’’ re- 
plied. Manoel, with.a shrewd smile. 

But Sebastiano shook his head. 





Jady—she would nt want to know, when she 
recovered, that she had ridden onthe back of—” 

‘* Hajo sande! If the senorp would rather,stay 
here and be drowned, it’s all the same ;to the 
donkey,” replied Manoel, with the shrug, the 
\grimage, and the extended palms, more chanac- 


{teristic of the Portuguese than even the French. 


“ Not that either, my boy, for 1 will carry her 
myself,’ said Sebastiano, coolly. 

‘The senor willcarry her And who willcarry 
jthe senor?” exclaimed Manoel, increduloysly. 

“‘ His own feet,’’ replied Sebastiano; and sit- 
ting down on the sand, he proceeded to take off 
his boots and stockings, and turn up his trousers, 
with a very business-like air. 

‘But, Senor Sebastiano, you will be wet tothe 
midd]e , and you never. carrjed anything in your 
life; and what will senor.pai say-——’’ 

“That's enough! Now raise her up, very 
gently, while I get her upon my shoulders. 
There, that will do, bravely. Now do you get 
the man upon your own back, and lead the way; 
and quick, Manoel ;_be quick as you can!’’ 

“IT thought it would be too much for the 
senor,’ said Manoel, triumphantly, but still 
hastening to obey. 

Cutting the cord, which had tangled itself 
around the body of the half-drowned sailor, he 
raised the stalwart form in his arms, and after 


several struggles, succeeded in drawing it across 


his shoulders, and rising to his feet. 

‘« Diabo! I.believe, after. all, it is.a fetteiceiro ; 
nothing hpman could. be so heavy,’’ mumbled 
the poor fellow, staggering along the beach. 

Sebastiano, who, probably, felt his lighter bur- 
den even more than the stronger, and better- 
trained peasant, made no.reply, except to point 
with his chin, after the Portugnese fashion, in 
the direction of the causeway. Manvel obeyed 
the silent order,.and a few minutes later, master 
and, man were. struggling through the water, 
which, even now, at its lowest point, dashed 
above their ,knees,with every wave. The gur- 
mounting the spur of. the cliff was a much more 
difficult matter, than if the load upon Manoel’s 


Shoulders had been a living and active being, 


ready to leap off at the proper moment, and to 
resume his seat when his bearer had passed the 
point of difficulty, and it required all the 
strength and address of both Sebastiano and 
Manoel to pass the inert and weighty body of 
the sailor across the cliffs. _That of the woman 
was, of course, lighter; but, from Sebastiano’s 
anxious eare.that it should suffer no bruise or 
indignity, gaye even more trouble than the other. 
The remaining passage to the shore was safely 


“‘Youcan carry the man, Manoel; but the ; effected, and then the arduous climb up the pre- 
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cipitous path to the brow of the cliff. Here, by 
tacit agreement, both bearers paused, and gently 
lowered their burdens to the ground. 

“God be praised!’ panted Manoel, throwing 
himself down at a little distance from the bodies. 
« We have got them upon level ground, and away 
from the sea-shore. They say the bad spirits 
have more strength down there then up here, 
where one can at least see the roof of the 


” 





church 
But at this point he was ruthlessly interrupted 





by his master. 

‘The best course now, is for you to hurry on 
to Os Mysterios, and get the palanquin for the 
lady. .Jose and Francisco will bring it, if you 
call them out of the field, and you can take a 
gate off its hinges, and fetch it along for the man. 
But, first of all, send Jose and Francisco with 
thepalanquin. Run now, the faster the better !”” 

“S’nor! Leave you alone with two dead 
bodies; if indeed “ 

«“ Malycco! If you don't set off this moment, 
ri—— 

But, without waiting for the termination of the 
sentence, Manvel was already speeding across 
the lupin-field, as if the demons he dreaded were 





pursuing him. 

Sebastiano, with a smile of good-natured con- 
tempt, sank down again beside the lovely form he 
had rescued from the waves, and busied himself 
in gently wiping the fece with his handkerchief, 
and laying the scattered hair in some sort of order. 

He was still thus engaged, when the palan- 
quin, carried by two wild-looking, black-eyed, 
barefooted fellows, came up, and, refusing all 
aid, Sebastiano himself.raised the fair body, laid 
it upon the cushions, and arranged the curtain 
go.as to shield the face from both sun, and our- 
ious eyes. 

«‘ Shall we wait for Manoel, Senor Sebastiano ?”’ 
inquired Jose, casting a dubious eye upon the 
lifeless form of the sailor. 

“No! Yes! He can’t be left here alone,” 
and Sebastiano glanced almost angrily at the 
calm, white face, which seemed to reproach him 
for the indifference he had manifested toward 


the one sufferer, while so anxiously attending 


upon the other. 

But his perplexity was relieved by Jose, who 
exclaimed, eagerly. 

«« There he comes, senor, and Tomas with him; 
and they have the garden-door between them. 


«Sta bon! Take up the poles, and be off as 
quickly as you can; but very carefully; mind 


that, boys ; carry it as smoothly as ever you can.” 


& Sim senor!’ And the men moved off, at a 
rapid, yet cautious pace, their young master / for you to take eare of.” 


walking close beside the palanquin; while Man- 
oel, with his assistant, proceeded to lay the body 
of Swedish Ned upon the light door they haé 
taken off its hinges for the purpose, and then 
followed in the same direction with their fel- 
lows, but more slowly. 

In this manner the little procession wound 
along, through several fields, until, out of the 
last, it descended a flight of stone steps, passed 
through a close gate in a high wall, ard began 
to climb the steep and rocky road, closed in at 
either side by walls twelve or fifteen ‘feet in 
height, built of the black volcanic stone of the 
region, and giving, both by their height and 


; their color, a gloomy and forbidding look tothe 


locality. 

‘“Do my father or mother know of this, Jose?’’ 
asked Sebastino, as the men halted in front of 
a lofty, arched gate-way, closed to the very top 
by heavy doors, beside which ‘hung a bell-rope, 
finished with an iron hand, its open palm seem- 
ing to invite the grasp of the visitor. 

‘IT don’t know, Senor Sebastiano,”’ drawled 
the man, lifting his red cap, partly in deference, 
partly for the purpose of scratching the ‘black 
head beneath. 

“Never mind; come in at once,”’ replied Se- 
bastiano, impatiently, and, throwing open both 
leaves of the gate, he admitted the palanquin, 
with its bearers, to the broad graveled walk, 
leading between rows of nespra and incense- 
trees, to the front of a large house, built of stone, 
and, in the fashion of the country, colored white, 
with facings of dark brown. This house, also 
after the Portuguese fashion, was entered through 
@ great, vauit-like hall, called a sagao, paved and 
walled with stone, and giving entrance through 
low, arched passages, and heavy doors, to the 
above-ground cellars of the mansion: although 
one could much more easily have believed them 
to be the dungeons and torture-chambers of the 
Inquisition, from the whole look and feeling of 
the place. At one side of this dimly-lighted hall, 
a flight of broad and low stone steps led up to a 
wide landing, where a pair of heavy folding- 
doors showed the entrance to the habitable part 
of the house. Up this stair-case Sebastiano led 
his attendants, and through the doors, into a 
wide, low corridor, running through the house, 
to a veranda at the back. 

*« Wait here for a moment, Jose,” said he, in 
a low voice, and, hastily opening one and another 
door, he presently encountered a pale, dark-eyed, 
mournful-looking old lady, dressed'in mourning, 
and wearing a close cap, to whom he said, 

«¢ Mamai, here is a beautiful drowned woman 





(TO DE CONTINUED.) 
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BY MRS. R. HARDING DAVIS, 

Louisg Exam, woke, with a shiver, precisely at 
five o'clock, us she had told herself to do last 
night. Even when asleep, her will ruled mind 
and body, absolutely. Not but what aching back 
and tired brain, and heavy eyes rebeled, as they 
were dragged outinto the dark October morning. 
But what did that matter? 

She dressed with stiff fingers, for the fire in 
the heater was covered, and when she had fin- 
ished, crept softly in to look at her husband, who 
was still asleep. Now nobody would have called 
Philip Elam a subject especially suited for wor- 
ship. His eyes, which were frank and clear, 
being shut, the remainder of his face was like 
that of the dozens of tired, haggard-looking men, 
whom you meet in the street; besides that, it 
needed shaving badly. 

But Louise looked at it with a hungry, pas- 
sionate longing. If the eyes opened, she knew 
too well there would be no bright, good morning 
smile in them for her, as in the old times. What 
had she done to drive it away? 

God knew whether she had been a faithful or 
a loving wife? She knelt down, with this great 
loss of her life fairly before her, and with the 
almost intolerable burden of work which was to 
be lifted before night. 

‘As my day is, so let my strength be.’”’ She 
could not say anything but that. The weight 
was so heavy, and she so weak! 

The practical remedy did not occur to her, 
that by making the day shorter by an hour’s sleep, 
strength would have been greater. Faith is to 
some people so much easier to practice than rough 
common sense. 

She rose from her knees, not comforted, but 
more resolute in will, which was, perhaps, hardly 
necessary. She determined to begin afresh to 
fulfill every minutest duty, both to husband and 
to children. 

«IT will be faithful, and then, if they turn from 
me—God help me!”’ 

She glanced in at the boys and Jenny, where 
they lay asleep, and then went to the sitting-room, 
where the sewing-machine was, and began to 
work at Tom’s trousers. It was near the last 
of the week: they must be done before night, 
and Jenny’s basque finished, and the house 
swept from garret to cellar, ready for Sunday. 
Mrs. Elath was a riodel housekeeper, and quite 
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as intolerant of short-comings in her servants as 
in herself. Consequently, half of her work was 
done by her own fingers. When Lucinda had the 
kitchen-fire lighted, she went down and cooked 
the breakfast, in order to suit Philip’s peculiar 
taste. Day had hardly broken, when she rang 
the bell, and seated herself, with the conscious- 
ness of duty done, at the head of the table. It 
is true the work on the machine, and the long | 
fast had given her both head and back-ache, and 
set every nerve on edge; and stooping over the 
stove had burned her thin face scarlet. But the 
breakfast was irreproachable, and so was her 
black gown and linen collar. 

The boys came in yawning and ill-tempered. 

**Don’t slam the door,” she. cried, with a 
nervous shudder. Too late. It resounded with 
a crash, that shook her from head to foot. 

“It’s too dark to know what one’s doing,” 
grumbled John. ‘ What's the use of hauling 
us out of bed, anyhow, in the middle of the 
night? This is vacation.” 

‘It is hardly worth while to reason with you 
either on hygiene or respect for parents,’’ she 
said, irritably, as though the child had been her 
own age. 

Jenny followed next, her pretty face pouting 
and sullen. ‘I see you’ve been at work at my 
dress, mamma. I did so wish for that braid 
trimming. I asked you, you know. All the 
girls are wearing it.” 

“The dress is quite handsome enough with- 
out trimming,”’ said Mrs. Elam, calmly. ‘ You 
should not attach so much importance to trifles.”’ 

But the iron had entered Jenny’s soul, with the 
loss of the trimming. She tried to eat her break- 
fast, but the tears choked her, and pushing her 
chair away, she, went out. 

«Is the trimming expensive ?”’ said Mr. Elam, 
who had just come in. 

“Not at all. But I forgot it, and she ought 
to be taught self-control about trifles,”’ repeated 
his wife, with a dogged sense of ill-usage. 

‘I would have humored the child. The dress 
is to her only a necessity, but the trimming, the 
pleasure. God knows there are few enough 
pleasures for any of ug. We need not begrudge 
them to children.” 

Mrs, Elam handed him his coffee in silence, 
and then put her hands to her forehead. 
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«« Headache, Louise ?”’ 

« Yes,” 

Now, when first they were married, he would 
have started to his feet at such a reply ; but sym- 
pathy for a headache, which is renewed daily for 
ten years, grows lax. Mr. Elam composedly 
went on with his breakfast. 

«« Lucinda improves in her steaks,’’ he said, 
carelessly. 

«I cooked it,’’ sighed Louise, out of the depths 
of her despair. 

«“ Then I wish you would leave it to her,’’ an- 
grily glancing at her rasped red face. ‘ You 
annoy me. There is no necessity for you to be- 
come a kitchen drudge ;’’ and taking his news- 
paper, he went up to the sitting-room. Mrs. 
Elam sat still at the table, pressing her hand 
over her eyes. 

Now all.this was, no doubt, very commonplace 
and trivial, but it was precisely the tragedy, and 
the only one, which countless American women 
know just now, and which is wearing them into 
their graves. A fog obscures God’s sunshine 
with a deadlier chill than a tempest. 

Wherein had she failed? Her heart was so 
hungry for love this morning, and she had re- 
ceived but cold looks and biting words from hus- 
band a children. It was the same every day ; 
yet she would give her life for them. 

Now, Mrs. Elam was a young woman who had 
not lost the passion and freshness of love, am- 
bition, or jealousy, in the colder blood of middle 
age. She was exceptionally fond of her husband, 
Yet, gradually, since they were married, the 
cloud between them had grown denserand colder, 
for no cause that, for years, she could define. 
She thought she could define it now, . Even to 
herself; she would not say that Philip Ham loved 
another woman; yet there certainly was another 
woman that Louise looked upon with feelings she 
had never known toward any other human being. 
She had a kindly, gentle nature, and was a 
Christian. But I think, if she had seen pretty 
Grace Poulson lying in her coffin, she would 
have thanked God for His mercies. She won- 
dered, sometimes, as she watched the chubby 
widow go by, with such a sudden poignant sense 
of hate, if her: mind was not giving way. Her 
malignant jealousy frightened her. She reasoned 
on the matter, took up the facts, one by one, and 
found that so scrutinized, they amounted te no- 
thing. But, after all argument, the sullen hate re- 
mained. She. was, naturally, downright out- 
spoken woman; ‘but on this point she had been 
strangely silent. She guarded her secret even 
in looks. 

She was called upon to guard it now. When 

Vow. LXITI.—9 





she went to the dull little room above, a curious 
change had passed over both Mr. Elam and. the 
children. They were talking eagerly, laughing ‘ 
and excited. Ag usual, at sight of their mother, 
they became grave; but Philip, turning to her, 
with an open note in his hand, said, 

‘* What do you think of taking a holiday, mo- 
ther? You are more tired than any of us. The 
air is like cordial, and the sun will be warm, 
until late in the afternoon, Suppose we pack up 
a lunch, and go to Balder’s Woods for the day ?”’ 

‘* Oh, mother ! it would be so jolly !’’ cried Tom. 

“You never have come’ with us, mamnia,” 
pleaded Jenny, with her arm about) her neck. 

Mrs. Elam did not hesitate for a minute. She 
knew her duty too well. What time had she for 
holidays and merry-makings? To-day, of all 
days, there was the sewing to be ‘finished; and 
afterward, her own proper business to begins 
For Louise had her ‘vocation,’’ which was 
crayon-drawing, and through that she not only 
hoped to find outlet for some dormant power 
within, but efficient help for her husband. 

She shook her head, taking her place at the 
machine. ‘I have made my plan for the day,” 
she said, calmly, 

The children were silent. Mr. Elam paused 
a moment, and then said, cheerfully, «‘ Do you 
think it is always wisest to pursue a plan to the 
end? Do you never change your mind?” 

‘‘Never,” firmly. ‘It is the only way to ac- 
complish duty.”’ 

His countenance changed... ‘‘ Louise, I parti- 
cularly wish you would go with us to-day.’ She 
glanced up with keen suspicion. ‘‘ You need 
rest. The work you have planned is really not 
essential,’* 

**We can. do without the clothes, mother!’ 
cried Tom, swooping down on her basket to carry; 
them off. 

“Put the sewing back, Thomas. When these 
are finished, [ wish to give an hour or twaof. 
daylight, to my drawing,’’ turning to her ine-- 
band. 

‘““Why do you persist in that work? Yow 
have neither strength nor leisure for it.’* 

‘<I will be able to help you, Philip, ifffsus- 
ceed.” 

‘IT need no help,’’ almost irritably.. «’ My 
practice never was. so lucrative as now, and’ it 
increases with every year. There is.no meces-- 
sity for this stinting and drudgery atheme.. It: 
makes life a burden,” 

«You are laying by. nothing to give the boys 
a start, I hope to be able to do ¢hmt.’” 

«There are other debts than ,.morgey: which we 
owe to our children,’’ muttered Mr; Efam. 
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But his wife did not hear him. She had the 
one unanswered suspicion to deafen and blind 
her to alll else. 

«© Who has proposed your wood’s party?’ she 
said, turning to the children. 

«‘Oh, Milly Poulson’s mamma! Cousin Grae, 
wecallher. She's always full of some such plan. 
They have charades and tableaux for the chil- 
dren; alkthe time over there, in winter, and in 
summer no end of fishing and nutting-parties, 
and picnics! Papa had a note’ from her just 
now |” 

‘¢I wish,’’ resumed Mr. Elam, with a slight 
embarassment, '*‘ you would reconsider your de- 
cision, Louise. You have never met Mrs. Poul- 
son. She complains that-she has not even seen 
you.” 

«Alvh?’” Louise drew in her breath over her 
dry lips. “« I have had no time to show any cour- 
tesy'to new comers within a year or two. But 
you must go,” with sudden‘animation. ‘The 
ohildrén and you, Philip. You will have a long, 
happy day in the woods.” 

“Yes. »And your day——” laying his hand 
gently’ on her head. J 

She drew it quickly aside, without speaking. 
Her husband fancied. that he? ficdé' was pinched 
and haggard, and that her foreliead was strangely 
hot! But he was used to unpleasant symptoms 
about her, which amounted to nothing. 

He passed into the inner-room, and é¢ame out 
presently, arrayed in his “‘tramping clothes,” 
as Tom Called them.. In his hand was a clus- 
ter of jasmine buds. 

«You never forget aunt Grace’s flower, papa,”’ 
said Jenny. 

As he passed the easel, he turned his wife’s 
last drawing from the wall, and looked at it. It 
was a head of Medusa. She listened, every 
nerve quickened, for his next word. _ 

“Ugh!” he shivered. “Your work smells 
of night and the grave, lately. Have you for- 
gotten that God made life and‘ sunshine as well, 
my dear? Well, good-morning. Ready, boys?” 

And so théy were gone. 

Tt was one of those clear, October days, when 
‘sin, dnd air, and sky grow urgent to win men 
out of their ill-smelling boxes, wherein they 
hide themselves all the year, for but a breath 
iin their real home. ‘Mrs. Elam was artist enough 
to feel the powerful, sweet influetice, as she crept 
to the window, in every atom of her fevered 
‘body. She stretched out her hands, after her 
‘husband, as he went down the pasture, singing 
‘some catch, while the boys and Jenny joined in 
thé chorus. It was not the sime man who sat 
gloomy and morose in the corner, day after day. 





If it were possible for her to go with them! If 
she could throw off, not only the work, but the 
plans, the ambitions of tliese years since’ her 
marriage! It was not so long ago since she was 
ag young and light of heart as Jenny; now slie 
was fettered by them as in some iron bands that 
cramped her every motion. 


For one instant, she paused, half irresolute, « 


Her face lightened, then the weight fell on it 
again. 

It was the hope of meeting Mrs. Poulson that 
had’changed her husband. She.turned from the 
sun, and fresh wind, and the lessening figures 
across tle field, into the dull room again. 

Lucinda, after a while, not hearing the grating 
of the machine, made her way up stairs, with 
some inquiry concerning tea and toast. For the 
first time in her life she found Mrs. Elam idle, 
her hands elasped over the wheel, and her head, 
dropped on ‘them, staring along the road down 
which her husband had gone. 

“Tt was the first time, too,’’ Lucinda ‘said, 
afterward, “ that she refused tea, when she had 
a headache.” 

Lucinda heard her step, soon afterward, pac- 
ing, not steadily, to and fro, as one would walk 
off a pain, but restless, uncertain, going all over 
the- house, “growing heavier, more eager with 
each turn. *' 

“She be’nt'at work! Lord*sakes!’’ was Lu- 
cinda’s only comment. 

Mrs. Elam saw neither work nor house. Her 
brain was hot; a strange sound was in her ears. 
What she did see, under the shade of some dusky 
tree, was Philip, looking up, with the loving eyes, 
she knew so well, into a treacherous womin’s 
face. Her liusband! The lover of her youth! 

When ‘she had elaborated this picture until 
she had made it real to herself, she strove to 
chase it from her, crying out that it would‘drive 
her mad ; prayed to God to take it from her. 
But it did not go. Usually, when we amuséour- 
selves with making monsters out of our own pas- 
sions, we find ‘them as inexorably real as Frank- 
enstein’s. 

Jealousy is at work, unseen, ii’ many an out- 
wardly éalm household : unseen, because it is not 
often it finds fael as ready for kindling as Louise 
Elam’s heart or temperament. There could be 
no long, slow smouldering ‘here. 

Just before twilight the girl heard her mis- 
tress go out, and, looking through the open door 
of the kitchen, saw that she was wrapped in a 
waterproof cloak, dnd wore a hat, which she 
kept for traveling. Mrs. Elam had an invalid 


brother, in the neighboring city, to whom she 
wis often suddenly summoned. 
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«She be'nt- goin to Mr. Richard’s without a 
word of warnin!” cried Lucinda, dropping her 
brush to run after her, and then halting on the 
door-step. 

Mrs: Blary’s‘qtiick, unsteady walk and agitated 
manner heightened the presumption that she 
had received an alarming message. She took, 
too, the road to the depot. 

The girl could not see, that, at the next turn- 
ing, she struck into the path by the river, lead- 
ing to the woods, where her husband liad gone 
with Grace Poulson. 

The woods were silent, in the melancholy twi- 
light , the river rolled darkly, without a sound. 
After all the mad fevér of the day, here was the 
quiet and sleep of night —— 

Shé woke, as from a dream, with the dash of 
the water about her knees, and two firm hands 
clutching her arms. 

“Not no! We'll have nothing of that !’’ said 
a quick, cheerful voice beside her; and she was 
laid back on the grass. 

She knewnothing more until she found her- 
self in a bed, with two women rubbing her. She 
tried to move or speak, but could not. Except 


for the sense of hearing, she was powerless. Oh,. 


God! what was this she had done? But for 


these women, she would be. a senseless corpse 
now in the room! Where was her faith in God? 
—her duty? And yet she had been hardly used! 
Life had surely been different to her from othér 


women.-' She stood off from herself, after her 
habit, with a bitter pity. 

“ Who do you think she is? Mill girl ?”’ said 
a sharp, incisive voice, dlose to her ear. 

The answering voice was the one she had heard 
by the river, clear, cheery, with curiously sweet 
inflections. 

“No. ‘Shéisan educated woman. Some poor 
creature, who has wandered up from the city, 
most likely. I’m glad nobody has seen her. 
Her friends will come in search of her to-morrow, 
no doubt, and we’ll keep the thing quiet for their 
sake.”’ 

The other lady gave an impatient “ Pshaw!"’ 
and added, presently, ‘‘There’s no end to the 
women who are ready to curse God and die now- 
adays, for every little cross they have. I’m 
tired of these Niobes run down a the heels !’’ 

“This woman appears neatly dressed, Char- 
lotte.” 

“TI don’t, mean that. A woman cat. grow 
sloventy in the face as in clothes. Do you suppose 
anything but indulgence of ill-humors would have 
given toany features such an expression as this?” 


“T think camphor would be more useful, just } this woman had saved her life yesterday. 
} did remember, for one moment, how often she 


now, than your theories,”’ dryly. 





Charlotte knelt, good-humoredly, to chafe 
Louise's ankles with the camphor; but nothing 
ever stilled her tongue. ‘«Oh, she'll do well 
enough! Blood’s going all right.. Only I don't 
want you to begin finding out her trouble, and 
correcting, and keeping it alive for her. No- 
thing the matter but exaggerated hysteria. Be- 
gan with dyspepsia, no doubt. See the color of 
her skin. What ought to be done with such peo- 
ple is to give them a good shake, and set them 
to face the world again.” 

Before she had ended, Louise fell into a 
stupor, which changed finally. into a quiet, na- 
tural sleep. She woke and dozed through the 
night, knowing dully that she was in a large, 
cheerful chamber, where a night-lamp burned, 
and that a woman lay watching on the sofa near. 
But Charlotte's rough words raukled- deeper 
than any reasoning would have done. 

‘‘Had indulged ill-humors made her face the 
soured, rigid mask which she knew it to be? 
Had she only imagined Philip’s neglect, and all 
the disappointments of her life? Could all her 
agony, her fightings against fate, dwindle into 
exaggerated hysteria, which began with dys- 
pepsia? These were the questions she put dully 
to herself. She remembered when she was first 
married she really had no cause for grief. But 
she certainly had attacks of indigestion. 

A hot flood of anger and shame dyed her thin 
face scarlet. She tossed uneasily on the bed. 
If daylight would come! It was nearly six; 
quite time for the household to be up, and for 
her to be on her way home. She tried fo rise, 
and sank back helpless. The over-worked and 
strained nerves had thrown off ‘the hold of the 
iron will at last. 

There is nothing perhaps which more sud- 
denly sets us at enmity with the whole world, 
and God above us, than the first doubt of our 
selves. There was not one kindly or devout 
thought in Louise Elam’s soul, in that hour of 
bitter self-suspicion. No wonder! The house 
which had been built on the sand, and which 
was giving away beneath her, was her own life. 
The creed and rules out of which she had meant 
to work out her salvation ; that shaken, and tlie 
universe was going to Wreck around her. 

Presently, the dawn lightened throngh the 
open window, ad she saw the face of the sleep- 
ing woman. 

Grace Poulson! 

It scarcely shocked her. At the moment, she 
was glad of something to hate absolutely, and 


with malignance. She barely remembered that 
She 
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had wished she could see her dead; and the 
next felt a fierce delight in finding that Mrs. 
Poulson was actually homely. Her hair was 
streaked with gray; her nose was thick and 
blunt ; even in sleep she looked as if going out 
to take the world easily. 

Yet Louise was, by nature, neither murderous 
nor jealous. When she was married, she was a 
woman of hard, sound sense, softened by an ad- 
mirable charity and temper. But dyspepsia and 
overwork produce stranger changes than these. 
They fill, for instance, the women’s wards of in- 
sane asylums; they lead to many a premature 
death. 

Oae resolve, at least, it was not too late for 
her to make, with regard to this woman; she 
should not discover her to be the wife she had 
wrenges. Until she could leave the house, she 
would feign stupor or sleep, anything to keep 
her secret. The next moment, the door opened, 
and Charlotte came in, with a clash and a bang. 
She was a sharp, angular woman of about forty- 
five. 

‘Why, Grace, asleep yet! 
the lark !”’ 

Mrs. Poulson sat up, sleepily shrugging her 
caubby shoulders, The moment her eyes opened, 
Louise felt, with a pang, that she was a beauti- 
ful woman, in spite of gray hair and thick nose. 
The cheerful, cordial light of those eyes made 
just the difference in her face, that the morning 
sunshine made in the landscape without. 

“If the lark had. reached my age, it would 
humor a tired back,” she said, ‘‘ Eight hours 
sleep means sirength and good-humor for the 
day ; six, aching body, scolding, and misery.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense! How is she?” for Mrs. Poulson 

had crossed the: room softly. to Louise’s bed- 
side. 
Js ‘Sleeping. Ill not disturb her, It is what 
she most. needs, poor thing. Stay with her, 
Charlotte, while I dress.’’ . She disappeared in 
the adjoining bath-room, while Charlotte trotted 
up and down inspecting the, different: articles in 
the chamber, with many a sniff and muitered 
comment. Louise gathered that she had arrived 
but the day before,-on a visit, and was either an 
old friend, or a kinswoman of Mrs. Poulson. 

‘Ah, Grace! As much a slave as ever to the 
pomps and vanities !’’ she said, when that lady 
came in dewy fresh from the bath, a knot of 
cherry-colored ribbon in her breast and Lair. 

“Yes. I am going to be ‘pretiy mamma,’ 
always, in my boys’ eyes, if to no one else,” with 
a change-of voice, and a guilty blush, clearly un- 
derstood by Louise. 

It was understood as well by Charlotte ap- 


I've been up with 





parently, for she stood gravely regarding Mrs. 
Poulson’s bent, face. 

“Grace! You have not yet given up that— 
that insane fancy ?”’ 

‘«T will ‘never give it up, while I have life,” 
vehemently. 

‘I am sorry,’’ was her friend’s only comment. 

They were silent, after that, busying them- 
selves about the room, and, the patient, who lay 
with her eyes closed when they came near her. 
There was a tap at the door presently, and Mrs, 
Poulson hurried out. Then there came, from the 
hall, a hushed tumult of kisses, and ‘‘ good-morn- 
ings,’ and children’s laughter. .The voices had 
the sweet, happy ring, that was peculiar in their 
mother’s, in them. 

Mrs. Poulson came back te shade the light 
from the bed, and then they all went in to break- 
fast. Louise could look through the open doers, 
across the hall, into the room where they, were 
gathered. The morning sunshine fell on, the 
white table, the bunch of pink and violet morn- 
ing-glories at every plate, the vines,.creeping in 
at, the window, the healthy, happy-looking chil- 
drev-and their mother. , It was no wonder, 
Louise Elam thought, in the bitterness of her 
soul, that her husband was drawn from his own 
gloumy home to this. 

Mrs. Poulson sat down, at the open piano, and 
played softly, for a little while; then they sang 
a verse or two of a simple old hymn; and after- 
ward, she read part of a chapter from St. John, 
the children asking questions as she read, with 
their ordinary cheerful manner, as if it had been 
in reality a letter with good tidings from a far 
country. It was, for some reason, the most 
sgleinn act of worship which Louise Elam had 
ever witnessed. 

The woman was an admirable hypocrite, she 
said to herself, who, with a guilty love in her 
own breast, could thus show Christ's faith, fair 
and winning, to her children! But she would 
not yet denounce her. God saw them both. Not 
yet! The time would come. 

“‘Shall I waken her?’’ said) Mrs. Poulson, 
bending uneasily over her, when they came back 
from breakfast. «There is no rest in such sleep 
as this. - Her face is colorless; and covered with 
cold perspiration,” 

‘« Don’t rouse her. She is better as she is, 
whatever ails her. Sit down; I’ve something to 
say to you.” ! 

Grace, after another anxious inspection of her 
patient, sat down, very much like a pupil before 
her mistress. 

‘‘ Tyee you have no carpet yet upon the floors ?”’ 

‘‘Well no! Really, Charlotte, after we came 
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here, xy the time Julius’ violin was paid for, and 
Mary’s drawing-lessons, and ponies hiried occa- 
sionally for the little ones, I had no money for 
things like carpets. We miss them very little, 
after all,’’ glancing about, with a comfortable 
shrug. 

“You miss nothing,” sharply. «‘You dis- 
regard appearances too much for the sake of 
enjoyment. You sacrifice weighty matters, simply 
to: make life cheerful to yourself and the chil- 
dren.” , 

‘That seems to me an object which weighs 
weight.” 

‘*Nobody would suppose,’’ without noticing 
the interruption, ‘‘that there was any serious 
thought in your head, or ache in your heart. I 
know that this man,’’ touching a small likeness, 
which lay on the table, ‘‘is more to you than 
ever, I believe, husband was to wife, and you 
are parted from him as if by death. Yet who 
would think you carried such pain as that about 
with you?” 

The smile was gone from Mrs. Poulson’s face 
at last. 

‘‘ Because I have no such pain,’ she said, 
steadily. ‘‘I am not parted from him.» He will 
be free to come to me some day. God joined us, 
and no law of man shall keep us apart.” 

“Grace! I came to talk with you calmly on 
this wild infatuatiou. Be rational, and——’”’ 

No! I will not hear you! It maddens me to 
drag out reasons and logic in this thing. My 
own soul teaches me what is right to believe and 
to do.’’ 

Charlotte rose and walked in a heat to the win- 
dow. She turned presently and went to the door. 

‘Well, Grace,” pausing with the latch in her 
hand, ‘if you will not be advised, it is not my 
fault. I only wished to save you from fresh dis- 
appointment.’ 

Mrs. Poulson did not reply, and Charlotte 
went out and closed the door. 

Louise raised herself upon her elbow, looking 
at the guilty woman, who sat half-crouching on 
the low sofa, her face covered by her hands. 

Mrs. Elam knew that there were advocates of 
women’s rights, who used just such arguments 
to justify licentiousness and free-love. And it 
was her husband—John—upon whose breast she 
had lain so many years, that claimed to be 
‘joined by God’’ to this poor wretch, and who 
was ready to defy all laws of man that would 
keep them apart. 

Mrs. Poulson put out her hand, after awhile, 
and drew the miniature toward her, holding it 
in a childish, passionate way, close to her lips 
and wet eyes. The next moment a rough hand 





seized her shoulder, and a pale face and glitter- 
ing eyes were thrust down to hers. 

‘« You triumph too soon,’’ cried Louise, shrilly. 
“You think he leves you, but God will not 
suffer it—not suffer it ih 

Mrs. Poulson caught her, as she was falling, 
and laid her down on the couch. 

“ There! there!’ she said, soothingly, with a 
good deal of natural fright in her face, reaching 
for the bell. 

“No. I am not mad. There's: no cause to 
fear,” answered Louise, quietly, stopping her 
hand. ‘Shall 1 tell you who I-am, Mrs. Poul- 
son? I am Louise Elam, whose husband you 
have stolen from her. You have made a wreck 
of my life. I was happy until you:came. Last 
night you know from what you saved me. It 
was you who drove me to it—you! There was 
no truer, no more loving husband, than Philip 
Elam, when we were first married ; now ‘ God has 
joined him to you, and no law of man shall part 
you,’ you dare to say.” 

Mrs. Poulson had watched her steadily, with 
a perplexed indignation, until this point, when 
her face began to clear. 

“If you are not mad you are not far from it,” 
she said, hotly. ‘I have had nothing to do with 
yeur life, or with your husband. He has come 
to my house, as others came, because they found 
it cheerful, and i 4 

**Look there! there!’’ She pointed to the 
miniature. ‘‘ Does innocent friendship treasure 
a face in that way ?” 

Mrs. Poulson’s anger was short-lived. She 
laughed the old, genial, cheerful laugh. 

“My poor woman! Jealousy has made you 
blind,” she said. ‘Is this Philip Elam?’’ As she 
spoke, she placed the likeness in the wife’s hands. 

Mrs. Elam held it for one moment—a moment 
of shame, perplexity, and astonishment. 

‘‘Who is it then?’ she cried, blankly, drop- 
ping it on her lap. 

“«My husband,”” taking it from her quietly. 

‘But you are a widow. I have been told so 
by Philip.” 

“T know. 


Everybody thinks that he is 
dead; but I—I know he is alive, and will come 


back to me.” She stopped a moment to com- 
mand her voice. ‘ My husband was surgeon on 
the man-of-war, Stamboul, that was burned at 
sea, five years ago. He was reported as having 
gone on the long-boat, which was lost. But 
some of the crew escaped to the coast, and were 
supposed to have been taken prisoners by the 
natives. He was among them, I have always be- 
lieved. Nothing can shake my faith in it. He 
will come back.” 
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Louise's eyes filled suddenly with tears. She 
put out her hand, and touched Grace's arm 
gently; but she did not say a word. 

The two womaa looked into each other's faces. 

«| think we shall be friends,’ said Grace, 
gravely. 

“If you can forget 

Louise paused, looking keenly into the clear, 
blue-eyes before her. “If it is not you that has 
wrecked my life, who is it that has done it?” 
she cried, abruptly. 

«Is it not yourself?’ shrewdly. 

“God knows.” 

We have to record no sudden conversion, such 
as occur in novels, aud thete only, whereby 
Louise Elam’s life, and character, and home, 
altered, as by magic, ina day. The end of the 
story was commonplace enough. She was taken 
home, to sink into a low, nervous fever, which 
lusted for weeks. It’s one wholesome result was 
that she was forced, not’ only to think, but to 
rest. The wheel of the sewing-machine stopped ; 
other servants:wére brought in; the whole do- 
mestic economy relaxed into softer, more gene- 
rous limits. When Louise began to ereep about 
again, she sank gratefully into the easier life. 

“It is so good to take time to be comfortable 
and happy,’’ she said, with bright eyes, stroking 
Philip's hand, as he sat beside her. She never 
had noticed, in words, his incessant, watchful 
care of her; but she had learned a thousand 





little caressing, cheerful, silent ways, which love 
had never taught her before. 

‘“My income is larger now, Lou,” he said. 
‘«T have kept that as a pleasant surprise for you. 
But even if it were not, we are going to take 
time now to lay up some treasure of love and 
happiness during the rest of our lives; are we 
not, my darling ?"’ looking anxivusly into her face. 

‘* Yes, Philip, if God helps me.’’ 

“Here comes aunt Grace!’ cried Jenny, 
bursting in. 

Mrs. Elam turned her pale face to the window 
quickly. 

“Oh, that is good! Idid not look for her 
until evening,” she said. 

‘Did you know there is a rumor that her hus- 
band is actually on his way home? Picked up 
by a whaling vessel, the story goes, and carried 
off north.” 

“I always believed he would come,” cried 
Louise, eagerly. ‘That faith of hers was strong 
enough to bring him to life again, if he were 
dead.”’ 

‘‘How fond you are of Grace?” said Philip, 
looking curiously dt his wife. 

*‘T have reason to be. I owe my new life to 
her. . 
‘“* How, Louise? Am I not to know?” 

“Some day, but not now,’’ looking up, with 
an arch, tender smile, which made her plain face 
very beautiful, at least in her husband’s eyes. 


” 





AFTER THE STORM. 


BY MBS. E. 


As I, late vigil kept, 
Last night, o’er one who slept, 
A sudden tempest swept 

Over the town! 
The vivid lightning flashed, 
And loud the thunder crashed ; 
The wild rain madly dashed 

In torrents down: 


I heeded not the din, 

A fiercer storm had been 

Raging, my soul within, 
Since early dawn. 

With hope, and courage lost, 

I drifted, tempest-tossed, 

Like.ship, on stormy coast, 
With rudder gone. 


But with the breaking day, 

Broke the dark clouds away, 

And the sun’s earliest ray, 
Touching the bed 





R. SMITHS 


Whereon my darling lies; 

Slowly the pale lids rise, 

From the still conscious eyes, 
Hope is uot dead! 


Now are the heavens fair, 

And all the balmy air 

Filled with a fragrance rare, 
From buds that blow, 

a d, with baptising rain, 

From many an old-time stain, 

The earth seems bora again, 
After fierce throes. 


And as the glad teats start, 

I pray, with humbled heart, 

To Him, who turned the dart 
Of death aside. 

Oh !-give me faith to know 

Thy love (though tempests blow) 

Through height, or depth of woe, 
Doth still abide. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tux ’young man who had paused in the pas- 
sage Of that tenement-house, to hear old Mr. 
Ingersoll read, and who caught a glimpse of 
Maud through the door that had been left ajar, 


looked around the dreary place in amazement. 


Ilow camé that highly-cultivated voice there; 
by what misfortune had a creature like that girl 
found a home amidst such squalid misery. As 
he stood in the dim light, asking these questions 
of himself, there was a movement in the room, 
which reminded him that he lingered near it as 
an‘intruder, and he hurried away.toward a door 
farther down the narrow passage, at which he 
knocked. A faint voice bade him come in. 

Tt was that of a man, who lay on a long, low 
packing-box, such as large plates of glass ‘are 
sometimes transported in, which, ‘being turned 
bottom upward, served him asa bedstead. Across 
the upper end of this rude couch was a log of 
wood, with the bark partly torn off, which an- 
swered for a pillow, upon which a human head, 
covered with a short growth of iron-gray hair, 
rested. ‘The face of this man was suddenly raised, 
and two wild eyes, bright with want, or fever, 
cast eager glances toward the door from which a 
sound of hope had come. 

The door opened. That poor head fell back. 
A sob broke from the hot lips. 
approached the bed quickly, for the sight of such 
distress moved his generous nature to pity. His 
life had not been altogether a dainty one; but 
destitution like this he had never witnessed be- 
fore. “An old blanket, worn gray with rough 
usage, barely covered the form upon the box. 
The face, so far as he could scan it, was utterly 
unknown to him. 

‘‘Am T in the wrong room, or did you send 
for me?” questioned the young man, in accents 
of tender compassion, such as he would have 
addressed to a woman in need of comfort. 

The very sound of that voice brought ‘a few 
great tears into those wild eyes, of which the 
man seemed ashamed, for he closed the lids, 
and when the painful drops forced ‘their way 
through the lashes, turned himself on ‘the box, 
and drew the blanket over his face. 


The young man, 





** At any rate,” persisted the young man, “I 
may be able to do some good. You seem to be 
quite alone?” 

«Alone and sick,” answered the man. ‘So 
sick that last night I thought that I was dying, 
and, by this time, would trouble no one." 

The young man sat down on the edge of the 
packing-box, and took the thin, soiled hand, 
which fell upon the bare boards, in his own. 

“There is great trowble here,’’’he said, pres- 
sing his finger on the pulse. ‘+ We must-have a 
doctor.” ‘ 

A cold, hard smile crept over the sick man’s 
mouth as he muttered, 

‘He would give me medicine; but I want 
something to eat. The craving here is awful.” 

‘‘Great Heavens! Starving!’ exclaimed the 
young man, drawing back, as the invalid laid 
the poor‘hand that was free on his chest. 

*«That is it! Starving!’’ was the low, hoarse 
answer. ‘Sick and starving. Withouta friend” 
in the world !” 

“Do not say that. In cases of great need all 
men are friends. You must have thought so 
when you sent for me.” 

“«T sent for you because—— But no matter.”’ 

“Tt ‘was reason enough that you wanted 
help.” 

«« Because I once knew people that—that you 
lived with on the coast.” 

‘‘The Whites? -My grandfather?” 

“I knew them all.” 

‘«« And for that reason sent for me ?”’ 

“Yes. IT had-outlived everything. One can- 
not go out of the world twenty years, and find a 
place when he comes back.” 

The young man looked with pitying interest 
into the features of the old man. 

“Where have youbeen? From what place do 
you come?” 

“T have been in State’s Prison. 
there three weeks ago.”’ 

The young man drew back a ‘little uncon- 
sciously. 

“You start! 
me to my fate !”’ 

‘No! no! God forbid that I should do that.” 
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The man drew a deep breath, and his eyes 
kindled. 

‘You will give me something to eat?” 

“ Atonce. What am I doing? Wait a minute.” 

The young man started up, and looked around 
the room. It wasempty. An earthenware pitcher 
stood on the floor, near the box, half full of 
water; that was all—no chair, no table. The 
low window was darkened with cobwebs; these, 
with the old blanket, made the squalid drapery 
of the room. 

«A minute! Oh, the minutes will be hours, 
now that I have hope. How can I wait ?’’ 

The sick man stretched half over the box, and 
attempted to lift the pitcher between his trem- 
bling hands. The very thought of food filled 
him with a fever of thirst. He literally could 
not wait. But his strength was gone; his hands 
dropped away from the pitcher, and he fell back 
moaning. 

“* Let me!” said a sweet, young voice; and into 
the room came a little girl, with a mass of golden 
hair tangled all over her head, and half-a-dozen 
tiny pink toes peeping through some break in 
her shoes at every step she took. 

“Let me. I'd a come before, only Mrs, In- 
dersoll had to have some milk, and I went after 
it; then mar wanted me to tend baby, and so I 
couldn’t.”’ 

Here the little creature lifted up the pitcher 
between both her dirty hands, and held it to the 
famished man, while he drank. The water was 
fresh, and cooled his lips ; but he looked eagerly 
at the young man, who had paused near the 
door, astonished by the appearance of that little 
untidy apparition. His wild, yearning look sent 
the young gentleman forth at once. The child 
set down the pitcher, and followed him. 

Be you the doctor?” she questioned, shak- 
ing back the hair from her eyes. 

‘¢ Perhaps the best he can have just now,’’ was 
the smiling answer. 

*’Cause mar said it was a doctor he wanted, 
when I told her.” 

««T think it is something to eat, he wants, little 

irl.” 
O The child stooped eagerly, and began search- 
ing some mysterious pocket, in her shabby dress ; 
but she drew her hand away, with a look of dis- 
appointment. 

‘¢ Oh, dear, I eat it all up my own self. The 
cent has gone too, and he wants something so 
bad. What can I do?” 

“Goin and stay with him till I come back. 
That is the best thing,” answered the young 
man, patting her tangled -hair. ‘I'll not be gone 
long.” 





«« But you'll bring him something nice,” called 
out the child, hesitating for a moment before she 
retreated into the room: ‘ Mar will cook it for 
you. She’s got the stove hot.” 

‘* Yes, yes! Now go in, and see to him,” an- 
swered the young man, as he hurried down 
stairs. 

Maggie stole back into the room. She climbed 
up the box, and huddled herself down on one 
corner against the wall, like a good little lamb as 
she was. The man followed her movements with 
hungry, distrustful eyes. It seemed to-him that 
the young man might abandon him. His cray- 
ing for food was so great—that one. want so ter- 
rible—that this possibility wrung groans of an- 
guish from him. 

Maggie, not knowing what else to do, straight- 
ened the blanket over his feet, and, unknotting 
a little shawl that crossed her bosom, and was 
tied behind her back, laid it on the log under 
the sick man’s head. 

When the young man returned to the room, 
with a bottle in one hand, a paper-bag of bis- 
cuits in the other, and his pockets crowded full 
of small packages, he found the little girl curled 
up against the wall, with her plump neck and 
arms bare to the waist of her red-flannel skirt, 
looking like an untidy cherub caught out ina 
storm, for the cotton shawl had done duty asa 
dress, and its disappearance left her scarcely 
more clothed, from the waist up, than some 
fashionable young lady at an evening party. 

But the young man had no time to remark 
what a picturesque little object she was. Again 
his fine eyes went round the apartment, search- 
ing for some cup or bowl, into which he might 
pour wine from the bottle in his hand, 

“Let me go,’ said Maggie, dropping down 
from the box. ‘‘I know who has got a-glass.”’ 

The voice of the child was low and sweet, har- 
monizing with her quiet movements... 

“«That’s a good girl,’ said the young man, 
watching her with kindly eyes, ‘‘and:a cork- 
screw, if they have such a thing.” 

Maggie glided down the passage, and knocked 
at Mr. Ingersoll’s door. Maud opened it. 

‘« Please lend me a glass,’’ said the child. 

‘A glass !’’ repeated Maud, in amazement. 

“Yes. He wants something to pour medicine 
in, and we haven’t got one left.’’ 

‘Medicine? Who is sick, Maggie?” 

‘The poor old man in there,’’ answered the 
child, pointing to the rickety door, which shut 
in so much misery. 

“In there? I did not know. A sick man, 
did you say ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, Miss Maud. Sick and hungry too.” 
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“Hungry! Ah me! and we have nothing 


\eft.”” 

‘Don’t mind that. Please don’t mind that; 
but bring out the glass, while I-ask mar for a 
pork-serew,’’ said. little Maggie; and she glided 
down stairs, while Maud was wondering what 
she could do in aid of the sick man. 

In fact, there was nothing that this sweet girl 


opuld do but get the one old wine-glass, which 


was, in fact, of rock crystal, and engraved with 
armorial bearings, so delicately done that no in- 
experienced eye could have detected their mean- 
ing. This precious glass was what the child 
wanted. Indeed, it was all Maud had to give. 
She said nothing to her grandfather; but sought 
for the glass in the little cupboard, and stood in 
the passage with it in her hand, when Maggie 
came up stairs with a cork-screw of twisted iron 
dangling from her fingers. 

«I will go with you,” said Maud, in a cau- 
tious undertone. ‘‘ Don’t speak loud. They have 
trouble enough without knowing of this. Come, 
darling.”’ 

Maggie’s soft eyes brightened, and, pushing the 
door open, she led her companion into that bare, 
sick chamber. 

The patient was sitting up on his box-bed, 
ravenously devouring a morsel of dry biscuit, 
which the young man had given him: Maud 
started, and uttered a little cry,, when she saw 
that more than one person was in the room. 
The young man turned, and stood gazing upon 
her. Heknew the face again, and his own flushed 
with suddén surprise. 

#*I—I thought the poor man was alone,’’ stam- 
mered Maud, looking reproachfully on the little 

irl. 
: «J didn’t think to tell,’ said the child, drop- 
ping her eyes. 

‘* He is very ill, and needs us all,” said the 
young man, resuming his presence of mind “I 
see you have brought a glass, and here comes the 
cork-screw. Thank you, little one!’ 

He drew the cork, and, holding up the bottle, 
poured a few spoonfuls of old Madeira into the 
crystal cup, which Maud unconsciously held out 
to him. 

“There, now, we will dip.some biscuit in this. 
That must be dry eating,” he said, turning a 
pitying smile on thé sick man, whose great, wild 
eyes wandered with wolfish eagerness toward the 
wine. 

«Let me,” pleaded Maggie, climbing up the 
box, and stocking out her hands. “TI can get 
80 close to him.” 

Maud placed the goblet in the child’s hands, 
who held it in her lap while she gravely. dipped 





fragments of the biscuit in it, and fed the hungry 
man, who, half the time, snatched the morsel 
before she could raise it to his mouth. 

“Be careful,’ said Maud. ‘Not too much at 
atime. He could not'bear it. Resta little, and 
give him more by-and-by.”’ 

Maggie hesitated, and her sweet eyes filled 
with tears. 

“« Ah, but heis so hungry!’ she said, while the 
invalid turned his great eyes, fall of pitiful re- 
proach, on the girl, and muttered, hoarsely, that 
he had eaten nothing for three days. 

“‘T didn't know about it,” said Maggie, stung 
with self-reproach. ‘He only asked for water, 
and I got it for him every time. Didn't I, now?” 

“Yes, she did. But for her Ishould have 
died.”’ 

Maggie’s face brightened. ‘‘Let him have 
just one more mouthful,’ she pleaded, and a 
sweet, coaxing smile shone through her tears. 

Maud smiled faintly, and turned away, while 
that little hand broke a generous piece from the 
biscuit, and soaked it red with wine. 

“Tt may hurt him,” she said, answering the 
young man’s questioning look. ‘But: I cannot 
say no to her, for a kinder, sweeter little thing 
never lived.” 

“« Still you are right, I dare say. Somewhere 
I have heard before that famine must be care- 
fully fed; but I should not have thought of it, 
never having seen a case before.”’ 

Maud answered this only by a faint smile, She 
had seen cases like this before, and remembered, 
with a pang, how. soon she might share them 
again. 

They were interrupted by a knock at the door, 
and Mrs. Thorp came in, with a. very dirty pil- 
low ‘crowded into a clean pillow-case, in one 
hand, and a cup of tea in the other. 

«Only to think,’’ she said, ‘‘ of a man being 
sick under the same roof with us, and no one but 
the ghild to know of it.” 

‘«He told me not to tell,’ 
how could I!”’ 

** Just take that log of wood out from under 
his head. It’s just awful to see a human crea- 
ture lying on it. I’ve took this from the baby’s 
cradle, and put the ironing blanket under him. 
There now, isn’t that a sight more comfortable.” 

A grim smile.came over the sick man’s mouth 
as his head fell back upon the pillow, and his 
tongue darted out, with the flicker of a serpents, 
and gathered up the wine drops that reddened 
his lips. 

‘* You will give me more, by-and-by,”’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Not. by the mouthful; but enough— 
enough.” 


said Maggie. “So, 
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“Yes, yes,’ answered Mrs, Thorp. ‘But 
you mugt sleep a little first. Now, doctor, just 
tell us what we have got to do, and. we'll man- 
age to take care of the poor old fellow amongst 
us. Won't we, Miss Mand?” 

«But I,am not a doctor. All that I know 
about medicine is, that wine is strengthening, 
and bread the staff of life. Don’t trust me, I 
beg of you, farther than that.’’ 

Maud stepped toward that rude couch, and 
touched the sick man’s wrist. 

* All that. he wants is plenty of food, aud good 
nursing, I 'think,’’ she said, addressing | Mrs. 
Thorp. ‘See how the little wine that he has 
taken culors the hollows of his cheek.” 

‘* Tush,” whispered Magzie, lifting her finger. 
‘He is going to sleep, he is. The soft pillow 
has done jit.’ 

The child was right. Those tremulous eye- 
lids closed theavily, and that part-of the blanket 
nedrest to the man’s heart roseiand fell with his 
siumberous breathing. % 

Mrs. Thorp mctioned the others to go out, and 
followed them, leaving the child on watch. ‘She 
was @ woman of warm impulses, and keen curi- 
osity. 

*« Who is he, and how came he here? That's 
what I want to know,” she said, closing the door 
behind her. ‘+ Renting a room, with mothing but 
a long box, and a log of wooil for farnitare, 
looks awkward at the start.. Of course, youxknow 
something about him, young gentleman, or you 
wouldn't be here ?”’ 


‘I can tell you nothing, madam. So far as 1 


” 


know, this is the first time I ever saw the man! 

«¢ But how came you to see‘him at all, and he 
confined to the room?”’ 

‘It happened in this way,” answered ‘the 
young man, addressing Maud, rather than the 
woman who questioned him soclosely. ‘I have 
been out of town for some days. When I came 
home, a letter was waitimg for me, left, I was 
told, by a man after dark, who gave it in'at‘the 
door, and went away without speaking. Jt was 
tliat letter which brought me here; for it was 
evidently written by some person in great dis- 
tress, anil had been lying more than a week.’’ 

*«« But it had a name ?”’ 

“Yes; ithad a name, and only that—Jared.” 

“Ah, then-his name is Jared. That is some- 
thinge,’’ said Mrs. Thorp. A name is always 
the handle to a story.’ ‘Being an old resident, 
you see, every family in the building will :be 
after me for information. ‘Who is he?’ says 
one’; * Where does lie:come ‘from?’ says another ; 


‘You are always mousing about, and nursing’ 


people up,’ says a third ; ‘ All we want to know 





is,.do you, Mrs.Thorp, indorse this. new-comer ?” 
These questions the gentlemen and ladies in this 
house will expect me to answer. ‘That is why it 
becomes me to! be particular. This may bea 
poor neighborhood, sit. I don't say it isn’t; but 
there are:people here as might do credit to the 
queen’s palace, as me and my husband often say,” 

Here, Ms. Thorp nodded her head toward 
Mand,.and patronized her with a’ wave éf ‘the 
hand, which brought a swift cloud of ved into 
the girl’s ‘face, and an answering blush on ‘that 
of the young man. ‘While these two persons stood 
together in silent embarrassment, the chatty 
housewife went on, 

‘‘ You seem to be a gentleman, sir,.as I have 
mo manner of doubt you are, and ought to know 
that mea bred ‘and born in ‘the higher circles, 
can’t go out ‘into the highways and hedges, and 
ask for work. Some of them find it easier to go 
hungry.‘ I knoWw such. ‘So now, if you happen 


to know of any one that wants a lift in edeca- 
tion, or faney———” 

Here Maud turned white with sudden panic, 
and laid ‘her hand en ‘Mrs. ‘Thorp’s arm. 
Qh, for pity’s sake, don't!” 


“Don’t, dont! 
she whispered. 

The young ‘man did not hear this. He had 
walked away toward the stairs in compassion ‘for 
the poor gitl’s embarrassment. He came’ back 
again directly, and began to speak of the sick 
man; with .@n earmestness that fairly silenced 
‘Mrs. Thorp. 

“Tf you will take alittle care of him:to-night, 
my good lady, I will find.out what he needs in 
-the morning, and bring some person to nurse 
dhim. Poor old fellow! he must have suffered 
fearfully.” 

‘And to think ‘of his being so still ‘aboat: it! 
Why, he might have died, and nobody shave 
known. It’s just amercy you. happened to come, 
and I shall always think’so.’’ 

Mrs. Thorp would have kept on, but the young 
man cut her short with a bow, and turned to 
Maud. 

‘¢ May Task you to step in, now and ‘then, till 
I come again. This poor man is, so far as I can 
make out, a stranger to us all; but he is human, 
and he suffers. Iam sure that is enough to se- 
cure your help.”’ 

* He shall not suffer. We will all care for 
him,’ said'Mand. <‘In.a place like this we are 
all bound to help each other; Mrs. Thorp there 
being always first:and foremost.” 

‘T can easily understand that,”’ said the young 
man, turning with a genial smile on the good 
woman, Who was almost as hungry for praise ag 
the sick man had been for food. 
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«Qh, he shall want for nothing, while I-am 
in the house, This young person is tractable, 
and I will tell her what,to. do. So go away con- 
tent, young gentleman. You do not leave this 
poor soul among Hottentots and heathens, if he 
does lie in a tenement’ house, which sometimes 
covers hearts as warm and heads as level. as 
wings of palaces,” 

Mrs. Thorpe got very much in earnest, and 
spoke so loudly that the old gentleman, in one 
of the side rooms, came to the door, and looked 
out just as the young man turned to go Cowa 
stairs. Thus these two persons stood face to face 
gazing on each other. 


~ 


CHAPTER VY. 


A TELEGRAM came across seas to one of our 
principal hotels, engaging the best suit of rooms 
it contained, for an English baronet and ‘his 
lady, who had taken passage for this country. 
A paragraph to this: effect, giving some history 
of the Oakley family, which traced: back to the 
time when some of the proudest peers of Great 
Britain counted yeomen among their ancestors; 
had crept into the leading journals of the city. 
The late baronet, the paragraph said, had years 
ago, married a young American lady of wonder- 
ful beauty and accomplishments, who, since then, 
had been the pride of Queen Victoria’s court, 
and a most brilliant representative of the Re- 
public from which she had been chosen for that 
high destiny. 

There was a dash of romance about this state- 
ment, which caused a ripple of expectation 
through all the ephemeral circles of the upper 
ten thousand, which had of late been shocked by 
the advent of several Continental nobles, with 


too, which added to the excitement. At an 
earlier period in our social -history, theregnight 
have been crowds of curious idlers gathered 
about the hotel when this aristocratic party from 
old England drove up from the steamer. As it 
was, the proprietor and his subordinates were all 
on the plert, ready. to receive such profitable 
guests with distinetion, and some considerable 
curiosity. 

There was nothing very:remarkable to see after 
all. A young gentleman, wearing an ordinary 
traveling-dress, helping a lady in black silk,and 
witha veil over her face, from the carriage, was 
fio.yery roméntic event; but,. when the lady 
moyed, no one could help observing the splendid 
grace of her person, or hear the low tonesof her 
voice, as she gave some careless directionsto her 
maid, without remembering them forever. 

When this lady entered her apartments, she 
looked around, as if expecting some deticieney ; 
but the critical glance changed ‘to a,smile, and, 
turning te her son, she observed, 

«Really it seems very comfortable. One might 
almost fancy it a Paris hotel.’’ 

« Yes,’ answered the young gentleman, inilif- 
ferently. ‘‘ Very well! very well, indeed. These 
Yankees have progressed, I dare say, since you; 
my lady, were one of them.’’ 

The lady gave her head a liitle impatient toss. 
She did not quite like this allusion to what she 
considered her humble birth; but the young 
man cared nothing for that; in faet, he rather 
amused himself with the little weakness im his 
besutifal,; proud -miether, and ridiculed, while 
he shared it. 

«Charles, Sir Charles! I say. Have you for- 
gotten that there is more than one lady in the 





doubtful titles, who had mysteriously disap- 
peared, some leaving duped and broken-hearted 
wives behind them; others going off in haste, 
before the magnificent solitaires, set in engage- 
ment rings were known to be paste, and worth- 
less as their own pretensions to nobility. 

Of course, foreign greatness of that cast ‘had, 
for some time, been received with caution; but 
an English baronet, whose record could be traced 
in Burke’s peerage, in good, honest Saxon, was 
quite a different affair. Such men might come 
to these shores invog, thus concealing the great- 
ness to which they were born; but there was 
but little chanee that the ¢cleverest impostor 
could assume honors not his own. Thus, the 
good old families of England being matiers of 
record, ranked high among.us; and to this par- 
ticular baronet, we had a.sort of ownership, be- 
cause of his mother, who was once.a beauty and 





world. What must people'think to see you stand- 
ing there, and I with no.one but Hugh to attend 
me?” 

«I beg pardon,” said the young man; slightly 
turning his head toward the stair-case; up which 
a little, old lady was moving, resting one little 
withered hand on the shoulder of a servant, who 
gave himself to her support. 

‘I beg pardon, but Hngh understands all 
about it better than I can. He is used to old 
people.” 

‘¢Qld people, Sir Charles!’’ cried the lady, 
shaking her head, which was always a. little 
tremulous. “I am at a loss to understand to 
whom this applies. Old people, indeed !”’ 

‘«* Let me help you now,” answereil the young 
baronet, laughing. “‘ The heaving of the steamer 
has not subsided yet with any of'us; There, now 
that I have landed you in the softest corner of 


a belle among us. He was.youngand unmarried, | this couch, we shall be friends again, I -hepe.” 
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Lady Oakley had moved a little that her mo- 
ther might seat herself among the silken cush- 
ions. 
“Thank you, my dear. Really one does feel 
Phillis, take my 


the rocking of the waves yet. 
bonnet and shawl.” 

The staid and elderly waiting-woman, who 
had followed the ladies, untied the tiny bonnet, 
that lay, like a black shadow, over that little, 
old face, which, but for the keen eyes, would 
have seemed more like a withered white-rose 
than anything else, and arranged the soft, golden 
puffs it had crushed somewhat. Then she sought 
fora footstool, and placed it under two: small 
feet, pinched in tight-fitting French boots, which 
she ‘exposed artistically by ‘a little dainty ar- 
ratigement of her dress. 

‘* Really this is not,so very bad. I dare say 
we can manage'to get along, if these people don’t 
begin to annoy us with attentions, which they 
will, of course.”’ 

Here the little lady unfastened ‘a seent-bottle 
of crystal and gold that swung, with some other 
fancy articles, from the chains of her chatelaine, 
and held it to her nose, as if the very idea of 
Republican ‘equality made some stimulant need- 
ful. 

After sitting a few moments, with her eyes 
closed, sniffing daintily at the szent-bottte, the 
old lady sat upright, and looked around the 
room, ready to cavil at its sumptuous appoint- 
ments, if she could find room of any kind for 
complaint. 

‘*Now, my dear,”’ she said, at last, ‘‘ Will you 
tell me why we have come to this place again? 
Betore Sir Charles returns, or Phillis gets through 
with my dressing-table, I should like to under- 
stand something about your reasons for coming 
here, the ‘last place on earth that I desired to 
see?” 

Lady Oakley flung back her veil, untied her 
bonnet, and cast them away from her, with a 
gesture of impatience. Her beautiful face was 
agitated, and her eyes, full of dusky light, were 
turned on her mother. 

«I come, mother, because my heart is not 
quite made of granite; because old memories 
drove me here. It seemed to me like a mercy, 
or a judgment, that Charles should insist, as he 
did, ou this hunting expedition. I could not 
have stayed behind if I had wished it.’’ 

«« But what shall we do here without bim?”’ 

“That which is appointed to us, I suppose,” 
answered the younger woman, drearily. 

«* What do you mean?” faltered forth the little, 
old woman, inhaling vigor from the salts. 

‘*] mean, mother——”’ 





**Mother! How I hate that word. It betrays 
one’s origin so. Why can’t you say mamma?” 

‘I suppose the word comes back with my na- 
tive air! But you are right. The shallow French 
title applies best here.”’ 

The-lady spoke with bitterness, and a sloy, 
contemptuous smile erept over her mouth; for 
each year that painted shadow lost some new 
claim on her respect. The habit of love was 
upon her strong as ever ; but she knew how much 
cruel hardness lay in that old. heart, and what 
pernicious effect it had had upon her own. 

“For many years, mother, you and I have 
reveled in luxury ; wielded. social power among 
the proudest, while——” 

‘Beatrice! Beatrice! I charge you keep 
silent,”’ screamed the old woman, seizing upon 
her daughter’s arm with both hands. ‘‘ Do you 
méan to rake up allihat heap of dead ashes? 
Do you mean to kill me ?”’ 

Lady Oakley put away her mother’s trembling 
hands with a sharp, impatient movement. 

‘*¢I mean to find him, if he is alive,’’ she said, 
resolutely. 

«What! What!’ : 

‘« And on my bended knees implore his par- 
don for myself and for you.’’ 

‘For me! What have I done? How could 
TL help it. Beatrice, are you going crazy.” 

“T think not. We have had luxury, power, 
everything that love or gold could lavish on us, 
while he——”’ 

The old woman leaped to her feet, and clapped 
both hands to her ears, and rushed back and 
forth in the room like some froward child. 

** You can talk, but I will not listen. You can 
act, but I’ll have nothing to do with it. I knew 
well enough no good lay beyond this trip across 
the ocean.”’ 

Lady Oakley watched her mother gravely, tut 
made no answer. The time had gone by when 
her own stronger and finer naturé could be 
swayed by the unreasoning selfishness of this 
hard old woman. When the world was all un- 
tried; when her young heart was so full of am- 
bitious longing, that the voice of a first love was 
hushed under them, she had been piloted into a 
brilliant destiny by the craft and persuasions of 
this woman; but now, when she had tried all 
honors, and exhausted every luxury, till her 
soul had . discovered their nothingness, there 
was no argument that could reach her. 

Still the old woman was not used to defeat. 
Frivolous, fancifal, childlike as she could seem, 
she had great faith in the underground craft 
which had wrought-outso much for her and her 
daughter, years before. Creeping back to the 
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couch, with cat-like meekness, she nestled close 


to Lady Oakley, her shaky little mouth tremu- 
Jous, her eyes full of tears. 

“Oh, Beatrice! do you mean to kill me?” 

«J could scarcely be more cruel than we have 
been if I did,” answered the lady, gloomily. 
«Mother, you and.I have much to atone for.”’ 

«What! I—I? Oh, Beatrice !’’ 

«When we left these shores, two noble hearts 
were placed under our feet, and we trampled 
them down.” 

“Tt wasn’t us. How could we fight against 
the law?” 

“How have generous and deyoted women 
overcome the law before this? Oh, mother! you 
and I were cowards—meaan, ¢ontemptible cow- 
ards, unworthy to tie the shoes of such women.” 

“ Beatrice, I must say you talk dreadfully !”’ 

“Mother, I feel drealfully. The very sight 
of these shores brought s pang of remorse to me. 
I tell you that all we have, or can have, has been 
bought at an unholy price.. While we have 
reveled, others have suffered. Oh, mother! mo- 
ther! there were only three. Why did we 
leave him? Why have we never taken one step 
toward lifting him out of his misery ?”’ 

‘Because we were weak women, and had no 
power!” 


«“ Weak ?”’ repeated the lady, with bitter em- 


phasis. ‘*No power! When is it that an earn- 
est, truthful, good woman finds herself without 
power ?”’ 

“There, now, Beatrice, do be quiet. _Do drop 
this subject; I hear Sir Charles. Think how 
dreadful it would be were he to guess of what 
we are talking about? I am sure it has been 
the object of my life to keep all this in the back 
ground. I thought you had forgotten all about it.”’ 

“Forgotten! as if anything short of a fiend 
could forget. Where is he? Oh, mother! haye 
you done nothing in all these years.to find out ? 
Is there no clue? Tell me.” 

Lady Oakley did not see the steel-like glance 
of those light eyes, or remark the pressure of 
those thin lips, or she might have guessed that 
there was a secret locked close in the heart that 
seemed crowded full of frivolous vanities alone. 

‘Ah! I was wise not to tell her,’’ she thought. 
“Had I done that, there is no guessing to what 
extent she might go, While her hnsband lived, 

_ She asked no questions; but now every drop of 
blood in her heart seems to be burning with,im- 
patience. This is what brought her over, She 
hopes to find him, I think she will hardly search 
in the only place where he is to be found.” 

These thoughts flitted like lightning through 
the little woman’s brain. Years had passed; 








dull, heavy, painful years, to the person she 
thought of; while they had been full of bloom 
and gayety for her. The. high position her 
daughter’s beauty had won, she had enjoyed to 
the utmost. Why endanger it by a search that 
could only bring humiliation and disgrace? 

You would not have believed that this, frivo- 
lous little creature, artificialas she was from 
head to foot, could have reasoned so coldly and 
determined, with such crafty forethought. .- For, 
all the time these thoughts were chasing each 
other through her head, she was busy rounding 
out the crushed fluiting on one of her innumera- 
ble flounces, and d too listless for a serious 
thought. 

At. last Lady Oakley left her seat, and moved 
toward her bed-chamber, It was seldom that 
the superb repose of her manner was; so much 
disturbed; but this subject had been in her 
secret thoughts for years, and at last both con- 
science and affection broke loose, . In, spite of 
her pride, in spite of everything, she was detc>-, 
mined to search out the brother, who was lost to 
her in the very dawning of her great prosperity. 
Why had she never heard from him? In what 
way had he spent his life? It seemed as if the 
first breath of her native air had aroused feel- 
ings in that proud bosom that had slept for 
years, 

The little, old lady followed the stately figure 
of her daughter with a side-long, wary glance, 
which had more meaning in it than-a careless 
observer might have detected. The warfare be- 
tween these two natures was about to commence. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Tue invalid in that tenement-room was sitting 
up in bed, for the old packing-box had been re- 
moved, and a narrow iron bedstead set up in its 
place, The cobwebs, too, had been swept away 
from the .window, and ore of .Mrs. Thorp’s 
calico aprons, stretched across it by the strings, 
supplied a more substantial, if less, picturesque 
drapery. In short, a certain air of comparative 
comfort was visible, in a chamber that had been 
more desolate than the grave. Still it wag a 
dreary place, and but for-the presence of that 
child, with the grave little face and tangled 
curls, would have been lonely indeed to the poor 
man. 

This child was sitting on the floor, with a 
small fruit-basket by her side, from whieh she 
was sorting out, now an apple, now a lemon, and 
again a little cluster of sea-green grapes from 
Malaga, which had aroused her admiring won. 
der, for such delicacies had never entered that 
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ténement-house, so far as she could remember, 
up to that day. 

She was holding up the grapes with a look of 
strange surprise; to her they seemed like the 
jewels she had seen gleaming in the windows of 
Broadway, far too beautiful for anything but the 
pleasant wonder which lighted her own blue eyes, 
till they shone again. 

“Oh, what will you do with them ?”’ she said, 
appealing to the sick man, who was watching 
her with a dawning smile in his haggard eyes. 

©“ Suppose we give them, just as they are, to 
the young lady,” he said: ‘They are far too 
dainty for us: TI had almost forgotten that such 
thirgs are in the world.”’ 

“For our Miss Maud ?’ questioned the little 
girl, turning her head sideways, like a bird eye- 
ing the cherries he means to pick. ‘Oh, 
yes; won't they make her a lovely string of 
beads ?”’ 

The man on the bed laughed; but it was a 
weird, hoarse chuckle, which rather startled the 
child. A door, turning upon hinges, rusted 
from disuse for years, might have giyen forth 
like sounds, scarcely anything else. 

“Don’t you think they will be nice?” ques- 
tioned the child, puzzled, and half frightened by 
the grim sound. 


«Oh, yes. If I remember, they are very nice. 
Come here, little one.” 

The child arose, and drew toward him, with 
the grapes in her hand. Then she saw a gleam 
of pleasure break from those heavy eyes, and 


answered it with a bright, innocent smile. He 
took the fruit from her, and examined it awhile 
with mournful interest. 

«« Yes,”” he muttered, sorrowfully. ‘I had 
almost forgotten that such things are. I wonder 
if the taste for them is all gone!”’ 

The man picked a grape from the bunch, and 
was tempted to put it in his mouth; but, seeing 
the wondering look of the child, held it up. 

“Open your mouth, little one.” 

“And shut up my eyes?” answered Maggie, 
closing the white eyelids over her blue orbs, as 
white roése-leaves fall over violets. ‘‘ There, 
now.” 

The grim invalid dropped a grape into the 
child’s open mouth. She gave a little jump, 
opened her eyes wide, and crushed the delicious 
fruit between her pretty white teeth. 

“Oh, my! They are good to eat,” she ex- 
claimed, with a drop of the cool juice trembling 
on her lip. 

““T should think so. Now, again!” 





‘Well, then, take two more, and you shalf 
carry the rest down to'‘her. ‘Will that do?” 

The child looked at the’ grapes, and at the 
man’s ‘fade, us if in great doubt, then gravely 
reached out her hands. 

“ By-and-by, when she has had enough. [ 
want to see her eat them worst of all.” 

The invalid patted her head with one hand, 
and gave her the fruit with the other. The pre- 
sence of the child in his room seemed to cheer 
and humanize him more than the comforts that 
kind young man had gathéred about him. 

“‘T wonder if the whole world has changed 
sd,” he mut . “Children and all. T never 
saw a child’fike that before, never—never !”’ 

He’ was interrupted iw the beginning of this 
soliloquy by the child, who’ came slowly througil 
the door, looking sad’ and- disappointed. 

“She wouldn't take them; wouldn’t touch 
but just one, to pacify we ; and that she gave to 
her grandma. Instead’ of eating’em, she just 
did the whole bunch up in @ paper, and told me 
to feed ’em to you my own self, ’cause that was 
what the young gentleman meant. So I’ve got 
to do it.” 

Here Maggie climbed into the bed, and ar- 
ranged the fruit in her lap. 

‘« Now,”’ said she, rather sorrowfully, for Maud 
had disappointed her. “Open your mouth, and 
shut your eyes.” : 

The man closed his ¢yes, and opened his mouth, 
which had been handsome once; but was now 
stern, and 86 inflexible, that the stnile which 
quivered over his face scarcely stitred the Tips. 

Gravely enough, Maggie dropped the fruit into 


his mouth, which to her, seemed too rugged for 


such delicate fare. 

“Ts it good ?” she inquired.” 

*« Yes,”’ answered the man, with a sob; and 
Maggie saw too great tedrs steal out from be- 
neath her quivering eye-lids, ©” 

«Don’t cry ; don’t now,” exclaimed the child, 
patting thé stubble of his unshaven chin with 
her little hand. “ You shall have them all, every- 
oné, you shall.” : 

The man opened his eyes, and looked at her. 

«€ My little angel.” 

Maggie shook her Héad réprovingly. 

‘That isn’t my némé, man. Only to think how 
grown up folk#'will forget. Why, it’s Maggie ?” 

« But you seem like an angel to me.” 

“Do 1?” answered the child, with a puzzled 
look. “DoT? Then she continued, with a 
brightening countenance, “'maybe you had a 
little girl once like me, and ler name was angel ?”’ 


“No, I mustn't; give them to Mids Maud. “No, I never had 2 little girl,” answered the 


Won't she like them 7” 


{ man in a broken Voice. 


*« Never shall have.’ 
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«Oh, dear! No little girl? What did you do 
then ?” 

All of a sudden, the poor man seized the 
child’s hands, and burst into, padsion of -bitter 
tears. 

«What did I do?’”’ he said. ‘Oh, little Mag- 
gie! it is years and years since I have seen the 
innocent face of a child.” 

«But you’ve got me now, so don’t cry—don’t 

ety. I'll come up here twice as much ; so will 
Miss Maud, and mar, and every one of us. Then 
the young gentleman, he loves you like any- 
thing.” 
All the'time she was talkiag, Maggie had been 
wiping away the tears froim that grieving face 
with the corner of her apron.’ “At last ‘the man 
Wecamié More composed. How could’ he hetp it, 
with ‘that innocent little creature comforting him 
so tenderly ? 

“Now,” she said, smiling upon him, as ‘his 
passion of grief waned. <‘‘ You must’be good, for 
Maud said you must dat every one of them your 
own self, because they are so sweet and cool. 
Theré, flow, that’s something like.” 

“But you will help me, little one?” 

“No! ’Catise she said they were nice for sick 
folks, ahd cost ever so much more than epples 
and things.” 

‘But you must. It will dome most good’so.”” 

Maggie shook her little grave head. 

“No, that will never do at all. She wouldn’t 
touch *em, and I won’t. But I'll tell you what: 


there ‘is & little, rosy-red apple on: the floor, and’ 


I'll eat that while you finish them'ap.” 

Down the child dropped to the floor, where a 
sttay npple had rolled from the basket: 

“Now,” she said, climbing back" to her place. 
“You and I will just enjoy ourselves.” 

As a proof of her own ‘onést: intentions, the 
child buried her white téeffi'in the rdsiest side 
of her apple, smacked Her moist‘lips over it, and 
shook her head till the sick man absolutely. found 
himself longing for the grapes out of pure animal 
sympathy. 

« Now, said’ Maggie, with etident reluctance, 
as if’ she felt herself’ to be i hard-hearted little 
thing. “I must go down ‘and ‘see about’ baby ; 








but don’t you get to taking on again. I'll come 
right back the minute I can.”’ 

The sick man nodded his head, and Maggie 
went-away, leaving @ scrap of old newspaper, 
and the skeleton stems of a bunch of grapes lying 
upon it, just within reach of the invalid’s rest- 
less hand. 

This man found it very lonely after the child 
had gone. At first he seized upon the grape- 
stem‘, and crumbled them in his fingers. Then 
he took up the scrap of paper, and gazed at it 
vacantly awhile, turned it over, and read some- 
thing that checked the very breath on his lips. 

Starting up in his bed, he called loudly for the 
child. She had lingered in the passage, telling 
Maud about the sick man, and ran’ back at once, 
when the sharp sound of his voice reached her. 

“Child! child! Can you get me a pen, some 
ink, aud a little scrap of paper anywhere?” 

«© [—I don’t know. I don’t think any of us 
here have got ’em,” answered Maggie, startled 
by his vehemence. 

“Try! Try! Ask for a pencil, if there is 
neither pen -nor ink. A pencil and a scrap of 
paper. Surely you can get that.” 

“I—T’ll try ; indeed I will.” 

The little creature did try, and came back with 
a half sheet of foolscap, and the stump of a pen- 
cil. The patient took these with hands that 
shook so violently hé could hardly hold the pen- 
cil; but he wrote, though his right hand leaped 
nervously from the paper at every word. At 
last, as he signed some name, a sod broke from 
him, as if the effort had been a terrible one. 
Then ‘he folded the paper, and, holding it in his 
hand, spoke to the child. 

“« Little Maggie, are you afraid to go out of 
errands alone ?” 

“Me? What’should make me afraid?” 

© Could you carry this letter for me ?”’ 

“ Of course I'could ; but where?” 

“Come. close, and I will tell you.” 

The child’ drew close to the bed, and listened 
attentively to the eager directions which the in- 
valid gave her in a swift, feverish voice. Then 
she -— the folded paper, and went out, 

(TOBE CONTINUED.) 
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“BY WARRY a. YERwon. 


Tr is not anger that we féel, 
When we are loved no more. 

Why blame the fickle tide that leaves 
The desolated shore? 


oot me 


While hope remains, we struggle on, 
We t0il, We strive, we dare! 

When.all is'lost, we bow the trad) 
Anéd die in grim despair. 





WHAT CAME OF A BOUQUET. 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


It was a bright, crisp autumn morning when 
I rang the bell of the palatial mansion, for the 
first time, where I was going out as governess. 
The neighborhood was in a new part of the city, 
and peopled by a new aristocracy, and the very 
dwellings and side-walks glistened with preten- 
tious newness. 

The inevitable colored-man admitted me, and 
flourished me, with a bow, up one flight of stairs 
to the ‘‘sitting-room.’’ The children were there 
by themselves, two frightened morsels of seven 
and nine; and I was obliged to devote my first 
efforts to the task of convincing them that I was 
not an ogress come te devour them. They looked 
delicate, poor little things! and I felt like taking 
them into my lap, and coddling them. 

While engaged in something very much like 
this, the tallest girl I ever saw swept through the 
room, in a trailing dwess of the richest silk, 
overloaded with trimming. She was excessively 
ugly, with a doughy sort of face, and a very 
supercilious expression. 

This expression beeame a positive sneer, as 
she regarded me and my charges; and I felt 
myself eyeing her with a defiant stare, as the 
angry blood rushed to my face. Never a word 
did she speak; and the children looked awe- 
stricken, as she rustled out as silently as she 
had come in. 

“‘That’s Mary Jane,” said little, Annie, the 


elder of the two children, as though she..ex-, 


pected me to be very much impressed. 

«Well, Mary Jane’s a very disagreeable-look- 
ing person,’ I replied, without a moment’s re- 
flection ; ‘‘ and she is dressed in a very vulgar 
manner for this early hour of the day. Who 
is she?”’ 

_ Why, she's—sister/’’ said both. of the chil- 
dren together, after staring at me in amazement. 
They evidently regarded “ Mary Jane’’ as the 
glass of fashion, and the mould of form. 

This was pleasant, certainly, for every word 
I had said would be repeated ; but I had to make 
the best of it. 

“Well, never mind,”’ I said, ‘‘I want to see 
now if my little gris can read. Begin with that 
picture, Annie.”’ 

Such books as those children. hadt ‘So ele- 
gantly bound and illustrated: primérs and 
* helps,” such as my childhood had never even 
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seen. An auriferous atmosphere pervaded the 
whole house; and I should scarcely have been 
surprised to see the tempting luncheon that ap- 
peared before my departure, served on plates 
of gold. 

I was quite pleased with the first day’s ex- 
perience; and [began to think that if “ Mary 
Jane,” could be ghained up while I was on duty, 
the teaching would be quite endurable. 

But that unamiable damsel seemed. to take ry 
malicious pleasure in crossing my path; and the 
next time I encountered, her, she looked as 
though she felt disposed to make a face at me. 
I knew, from her expression, that Annie had re- 
peated what I had said;, probably with some 
additions; and as she had not regarded me 
favorably before, I could scarcely look now for, 
any manifestation of pleasure at my appearance. 

We passed each other in silence, and I wended 
my way to the sitting-room. There I found Mrs. 
Slater, the stout mother of my charges; and she 
was graciously pleased to be quite sociable... She 
was not on-very good terms with the. English 
grammar, and she used some expressions that 
were a novelty tome; but she evidently did the 
best.she could, and tried to make; me comfort- 
able and contented... - 

The ghildren. were; quite loveable; and I 
thought I had been rather fortunate than other- 
wise... To be, sure,there was a sharp-gorrow tug- 
ging at my heart;,but.I -had resolved; not, to. be 
a blighted being, and [think I managed to escape 
it. Had: I.been Arjadne,. I would never have 
called Theseus back, but.would have bidden him 
a happy voyage. 

One day, on my arrival at the Slater mansion, 
it struck me that the premises wore a festive air. 
I encountered a: huge, glittering; epergne being 
carried through the hall by.a man from the con- 
fectioner’s; the drawing-room was in process of 
a grand sweeping, and Mrs. Slater and the chil- 
dren had their hair in crimping-pins. 

“Mamma is going to have a party to-night,” 
called out the little ones in giee. ‘‘ We'll have 
lots of fun, and ever so many good a i Are 
you coming, Miss Anvers ?” 

“There won't be enough white grapes,maybe,” 
said little Belle, who evidently did not;relish any 
unnecessary addition to the guests. of 

“I know who’s coming,” continued Annie, 
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looking very wise, ‘‘Mary Jane’s beau, Mr. 
Middleton. Mary Jane said she'd rather have 
him come, if all the rest stayed away.” 

“Mary Jane’s beau, Mr. Middleton!’ I re- 
peated to myself. Could his name be Frank? 
] wouldn’t ask, but I sat there trembling all 
over, while the children prattled on. He had 
acted strangely enough, to be sure; but I couldn’t 
fancy him descending to the level of Mary Jane 
Slater. 

The lessons were quite set aside that day; for 
Mrs. Slater suddenly appeared, in a state of 
comical distress. 

‘‘Isn’t it too bad?” she half sobbed. ‘ That 
wretched Allen, whom we promised to pay ex- 
orbitantly, the only man in the city who can 
give cut flowers just the right look, and who 
always ornaments the supper-table so exquisitely, 
has deserted me, and gone over to Mrs. Parker’s, 
who also gives a party to-night. She belongs to 
the very cream, you know; and I suppose. Allen 
thought there was more to be gained in attend- 
ing to her—though not in the way of money, 
I’msure. We've got about two bushels of flowers 
down-stairs, and nobody to fix ’em.”’ 

Now I felt really sorry for this poor woman, 
who did not ‘‘ belong to the cream,”’ and I was 
passionately fond of working with flowers; so I 
said, presently, 

“You may think it presuming in me, Mrs. 
Slater, but I have had some experience in arrang- 
ing flowers, and if you will accept my services, 
you are very welcome to them.” 

“I’m sure you're very good,” replied poor 
Mrs. Slater, ‘‘and I shali be ever so much ob- 
liged to you.” 

“Then you'll come to the party, won’t you?”’ 
said Annie. 

«« And I guess there’ll be enough white grapes,’’ 
whispered Belle. 

I was busy during all the rest of the day. I 
seemed to be needed everywhere. Great baskets 
of bloom, deserted by the faithless Allen, were 
emptied out upon the dining-room table, and I 
reveled among tea-rosebuds, violets, ferns, and 
all sorts of floral beauties, to my heart’s con- 
content. 

It was a fancy of Mrs. Slater’s that every 
lady and gentleman should have a small bouquet, 
marked with her, or his, name. 

‘Tt always seemed to me a kind of comfort to 
take something home from a party,’” remarked 
the good woman, ‘‘and they can have their 
bokays, you know, to keep.”’ 

She gave me the list of names, and IT was not 
long in finding that of Mr. Middleton. It was 
Mr. Frank Middleton, too. He ought to have 
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whatever expressed fickleness, I thought; but, 
involuntarily, I found myself twisting some 
violets, and ferns, and one pink rosebud together; 
the rosebud in the center, a double row of violets 
around it, and the ferns forming a lovely fringe- 
like border. I would not make a duplicate ; and 
as I fastened on the name, a few hot tears drop- 
ped upon the dewy blossoms. I was living over 
again a summer pastoral that. with its fleeting 
beauty, had brought me an exceeding happiness. . 

It was a commonplace story enough ; a quaint, 
little, New England town, where I spent the 
summer, quafling large draughts of health from 
the strong, breezy atmosphere; a chance -ac- 
quaintance, a warm friend, a devoted lover, all 
developed in the space of three months; a favor- 
ite walk past a saw-mill, a bed of forget-me-nots 
growing by the road-side, and’ the tall figure bent 
humbly to gather them, turning back at me langh- 
ing eyes, as I demanded more and more, and 
would not be satisfied: wild-roses and delicate 
ferns growing farther on; the invariable bouquet 
I twisted together of forget-me-nots, stripped of 
their superabundant green leaves, a bordering 
of fern, and a deeply-tinted wild-rosebud in the 
center; how vivid it all seemed ! 

‘<I never saw a bouquet like this before,” my 
companion once said, ‘‘and I do not suppose { 
ever shall again, unless it comes from your 
hands,”’ 

‘Then,’ I replied, gayly, ‘‘if we should be 
separated, and get lost, each to the other, if you 


$see a bouquet like this, you will know that I 


am near.” 

‘You will not forget?” he asked, quite earn- 
estly, ‘‘for such a thing might be; and in that 
case flowers would have a language more beau- 
tiful to me than they ever had before.” 

I laughingly promised ; and here I was, with 
a bouquet as nearly like the old ones as possi- 
ble; and yet assuring myself, all the while, that 
the man did not deserve it. 

I had not, until then, the slightest idea as to 
the quarter of the globe in which he might hap- 
pen to be. He might now be a pirate on the high 
seas, for all I knew to the contrary—although 
he had given me the impression that he was a 
gentleman of means, traveling about for plea- 
sure. I had been obliged, through the illness of 
a relative, to leave Maplewood very suddenly, 
while Frank was absent on a two days’ hunting 
expedition; and never, from that. time to this, 
had I heard a word from him, or received the 
least clue to his whereabouts. 

I thought, as I tied my bouquet, of Blondel, 
who found his lion-hearted master by singing a 
stave of the ditty dear to both of them before the 
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Austrian dungeon; but, unlike him, I could not 
be at all sure that my master was worthy 
finding. 

Mrs. Slater had exhausted her exclamations 
ever the ‘‘ bokays,’’ when ‘“‘ Mary Jane’ bore 
down upon us more supercilious, if possible, 
than ever. 

«1 should say you had mistaken your calling,” 
she remarked, after a critical inspection of my 
handiwork. ‘You might make your fortune in 
flowers.” 

‘* Perhaps I shall,’’ I replied, buoyantly. My 
little bouquet was a fragile venture that might 
come back to me laden with happiness, though 
I dared scarcely to hope for it. 

The party was not to be a crash, or a jam, only 
a choice gathering; and at Mrs. Slater's solici- 
tation, [ stayed, just to look on from a secure 
corner. I felt that I must see if Frank Middle- 
ton was my Frank, and if he cared for the 
bouquet. 


“Dear me!’’ said Mrs. Slater to me, a week 
afterward, ‘‘ I really thought the man was crazy : 
the way he ranted round about that bokay, as 
soon as he could get me alone, was -a caution! 
And when I told him who fixed it, and that you 
was in the house then, he just dashed after you— 
and there you was, @ runnin’ up-stairs, and act- 
ing as contrary as ever you could. And to 
think that he was your own sweetheart, after all! 








Mary Jane’s as mad as hops, for she'd quite se 
her mind on Mr. Middleton. But she ain't my 
own daughter, you know ; and I don’t care much, 
only I’ve got to have her around all the longer, 
I hope she’ll go off one of these days.”’ 

I hoped so, too, though I pitied the man she 
went off with. 

When I asked Frank why he had not found 
mein all that time, nor even written, he inno- 
cently replied that, as I had not given him any 
address, and had mentioned at least three 
different cities in which I might spend the 
winter, he did not think this was to be won- 
dered at. 

I hung my stupid head in silent humiliation; 
and when I was informed that the slandered 
youth had been reduced to a state of despair, 
on his return from trouting, to find that I had 
departed without leaving a trace behind ; that 
he had been on a hopeless. chase after me ever 
since ; and had followed several young ladies for 
a mile or two, from a fancied likeness to myself; 
I felt that only the most abject submission would 
atone for my delinquencies. 

‘« Had it not been for this dear little bouquet,” 
said he, tenderly caressing the object in ques- 
tion, “we might have continued wandering in 
space, like two lost planets, without ever coming 
into collision.” 

What wonder I call my story “ Wuat Cams 
or a Bouquet.” 





CONSTANCY. 


BY ANNIE BOBERTSON BOXON, 


O’rr the far purple fields of night, 
O’er the wide seas, that ride and swell, 
My faithfal spirit takes its flight 
Tow'rd one it ever loved too well. 
Heeds not the blackness of the dusk, 
The thunderiug wvers holds at bay; 
Freed from this clay’s enfolding husk, 
It walks beside thy soul to-day. 


Flows thee like a constant thought, 
Which most enthralls when undefined ; 
More like a peace by vision wrought, 
To cool thy restless, fevered mind. 
Goes with thee, be it good or ill; 
Smiles with thy joy, weeps for thy pain; 
Withstands indifference’s blight and chill— 
Repulsed, it meek returns again. 





THE TROPIC LAND. 


BY T. Cc. IRWIN. 


Deep in the South, beyond the burning zone. 
And breathless areas of unfooted sand, 
Ob! sun and stars, ye look upon a land 
Of Afric life, exuberant and lone; 
Moulded by Nature’s hot colossal hand— 
A pagan hell and pacan paradise— 
From whose wide upland wooded realms are blown 


The winds we breathe, from central peaks of snow 
Far in th’ unsighted West, and o’er the glow 

Of vegetation vast, where fountains rise— 

Wells of a world of waters—whence there flow 
Lake-rivers toward the Ethiopic skies, 

And wastes unknown—ipnamerahle and clear, 

Like silver tracery on the fuil moon'e sphere. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give here something quite new in the shape 
and design of the Polonaise. The material is 


cashmere or merino. This costume is composed 
of two colors, or two shades of the same color. A 
darker or lighter shade of olive-green, or black 


sented by our cut. The under-skirt is of gray, 
‘kilted,” after the fashion of the Highland 
kilt. It is eut perfectly straight, (no gores.) 
and very fall. Five to six widths of merino will 
be required. There is a large box-plait laid 
down the front of the skirt, and then the side- 


 plaitings are laid back from that ou either side. 








and light gray ; the latter combination is repre- 


Most dress-makers fasten these plaits down upon 


a lining of crinoline. The plaits may be con- 
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tinued entirely to the waist, or stop at about nine 
inches from it. A large figure would be im- 
proved by this arrangement, while a slight one 
should continue the fullness to the waist. The 
Polonaise is cut with a vest of black. The skirt 
and upper part of the sleeve is of black, while the 
over-jacket is gray, forming a basque at the back. 
The skirt and jacket are trimmed with a knotted 
silk fringe, as may be seen. The back part of 
the skirt of the Polonaise is cut square, and not 
looped up in any way, coming down to within 
twelve inches of the under-skirt, while the front 
is looped quite high at the sides. The sleeve 
has six small pieces down the arm, from the 
shoulder to the cuff, which is formed of a full 
plaiting of the gray merino. A small bow at the 
top of the shoulder, and at the cuff, completes 
the sleeve. Twelve yards of gray, and five yards 
of black material will be requisite. Colored 
merinos of all the new shades, can be bought in 
good qualities, ‘‘ Lupin’s’’ make, for $1.25 per 
yard. 

Our next (see preceding page) is designed for a 
water-proof material, either navy-blue, or dark 
plum color. Theunder-skirt is ornamented by 


a deep flounce, slightly full, and cut straight ; 
this is put on under the points, which are bound 
with an alpaca braid, The upper row of points are 
not cut out; the braid is simply doubled and 
stitched on to.simulate points, so arranged as to 
form diamonds. A row of buttons is arranged 
down the front of the skirt, The Polonaise is cut 
double-breasted, with « rolling coat collar. It is 
buttoned, two buttons below the waist, and then 
turned back, and fastened with a button. These 
fronts are to be faced with black silk, as are also 
the cuffs of the sleeves. For this Climerle a tight 
coat-sleeve would be more desirable than the open 
one in the design. However, this is only a matter 
of taste and comfort. This Polonaise is looped 
quite high at the sides, but only a very little at 
the back. Eight to ten yards of water-proof 





ALLO 
material will be required, which material cap 
be bought at all prices, from one dollar and 
twenty-five cents to three dollars and fifty cents 
per yard. 

Thepretty garment, (just given) for a girl three 
years old, is made of French Nainsook, with em- 
broidered ruffles. Two of them are placed at 
the bottom of the skirt, headed by a bunch of 
quarter-inch tucks. The waist is made up almost 
entirely of insertion, with tucks between. The 
sleeves are of the ruffles; belt of insertion, tied 
at the back with bow and ends of the Nainsook. 
Two yards of Nainsook, six to seven yards of 
ruffling, and two and a quarter yards of inser- 
tion, will be required. Ruffles of the Nainsook, 
with tiny tucks in them, may be substituted for 
the embroidered ones, if preferred. 

Another little robe for a child of one to two 
years, made of Nainsook, with the embroidered 


edging put on plain. Two rows on the bottom of 
the skirt, and two rows up the front, passing 
over the waist and reaching to the. neck, where 
the edging is put on to form a yoke, which also 
forms the sleeves. Five yards of wide edging, 
and the same of narrow, for a heading; one and 
a half yards of Nainsook or cambric. 


We give, next, a kilted skirt and jacket for s 
boy of four to five years. This suit it to be made 
either of merino, poplin, serge, or cloth. Navy- 
blue is the prettiest, or else a Scotch plaid. The 
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skirt is sewed on to a petticoat-body, and is really 
made exactly like one; a wide box-plait in front, 
ornamented with a row of buttons, and the plait- 
ing turned back from it, all round t the middle 
of the back, where the plaits meet. Four widths 
of merino is required, for the plaits have to be 
laid very deep, and then run down upon the 
under side, to keep them in place. The jacket 
comes just a trifle below the waist, and is cut in 
long slashes of three inches each, which are 
bound with a black silk braid, above which are 
three or four rows of narrow silk embroidery 
braid, (all black,) a button in each point. This 
is worn over a white skirt waist, with a dimity 
ruffle collar. Three buttons and loopes fasten it 
it in front, half way down. Half to three- 
quarters of a yard of merino will cut the jacket, 
two pieces of embroidery braid, three or four 
yards of galloon binding, and two dozen buttons. 
Of single width material, such as serges, double 
the quantity will be required; and if a plaid is 
used, the skirt is prettier if it is made on th 
bias instead of straight. ; 
We close with a pattern for a new style boot, 
called the ‘‘ Hungarian.’’ Also a baby’s boot. 


Als» short dresses for children to sleep in. Also 
& pretty pattern for girls’ drawers for day-wear. 


In the front of the number, we give a lady's 


flannel under-bodice. This comfortable tight- 
fitting under-bodice, with short sleeves, is of 
flannel, bound with scarlet silk braid, and em- 








broidered in point russe with scarlet silk: it 
buttons in front with scarlet buttons. 

We also give, in the front of the number, a 
jacket without sleeves. This gray cashmere jacket 
is lined with gray silk, and bound with silk along 


S 


with buttons down the front, and a scualleped 
stand-up collar. 

We give also a crepe de chine fichu. This 
pretty little fichu consists of a three-cornered 
piece of crepe de chine, forty inches long on the 
cross side, and twenty-six inches long on the 
straight sides. Cut a slit two inches long in the 


center of the cross side, hem the handkerchief 
all round, including the slit, and trim it witha 
five-inch wide blue silk fringe. Then turn over 
the upper edge to the depth of three inches, and 
gather up the eenter according to illustration. 

Also a chignon collar. Also a new and stylish 
pattern for an in-door jacket, with a sash tied 
about the waist. It is made of pale gray flannel, 
and the edge is festooned with blue. The cutis 
and collar are quilted blue satin, and the band 
likewise is blue, being finished off with tassels. 

We give, also in the front of the number, some 
patterns for winter over-coats for boys. 
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KNITTED OVERSHOE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 


This overshoe, or foot-warmer, to‘be worn in- » held on by a broad elastic, and has a fur trim- 
doors, over thin boots or shoes, is without a heel, } ming across the instep. The knitting is worked 
and consists of a knitted front, lined with fur } backward and forward so as to appear plain on 
sewn to a felt sole, also lined with fur. It is‘ the outside. 





NEW sTYLE BASQUE CAPE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Small capes are fashionable this winter for 
wearing over Polonaises and blouses. The pattern 
we give this month is from Paris, and is a pretty 
deviation trom the ordinary pelerine, as it forms 
s basque at the back, and falls into the figure by 


means of an inner string. The pattern repre- 
sents one half of the cape, and can be made either 
of black cashmere or velvet, or of same material 
as the Polonaise. 





The string, of which we have spoken, should be 
sewn to the center of the waist, and tacked above 
the openings of the basque. The trimming on 
the wrong side of the cape is lace, which is 
carried en cascade down the back, and loops of 





watered ribbon inserted among the folds. This 
cape would also be useful over a braided serge 
dress.. We give a diagram, from which any lady 
may cut the basque cape out for herself. 


KNITTED MANTLE FOR A GIRL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This child’s mantle is knitted with white wool, 
in an open stitch, and lined with blue Nama. 
Round the bottom of the mantle and the cape is 
a scalloped edging, worked in crochet, with tufts 
of fringe knitted into scallops. Begin by cutting 
out the pattern of the mantle in lining muslin, 
arranging the plaits before commencing the knit- 
ting. Then make a chain the length required 
for the bottom of the mantle, with a fine wooden 
or crochet needle; take up the stitches with a 
steel knitting-needle, and work as follows :—1st. 
row, purled; 2nd row, plain; 3rd row, purled ; 
4th row, alternately knit 3 together, knit 3, 1 
plain, 1 purl, 1 plain, on the following stitch. 
Repeat these 4 rows, reversing the pattern as you 
proceed. At the armhole, work the fronts and 
back separately, decreasing at the sides ac- 





cording to the muslin pattern. Begin the cape 
at the two back corners, and the sleeves at the 
bottom, and work them as above. Work a row 
of double in crochet along the fronts and the 
bottom of the mantle, round the two halves of 
the cape and the bottom of the sleeves, obser - 
ing that the wrong side of the knitting must be 
the right side of the mantle, and on the row of 
double work a row of treble scallops, as follows : 
* 1 double, 2 chain, miss 2, 6 treble on the fol- 
lowing double, 2 chain, miss 2 underneath. Line 
the separate pieces, then stitch them together, 
and bind the neck with blue ribbon, leaving ends 
to tie in front. Tie in tufts of wool 6 inches 
long to each scallop, according to illustration, 
and sew on a blue bow with long ends at the 
back of the neck. 





DESIGN FOR FIRE-SCREEN AND BORDER. 


BY MES. 


In the front of the number we give a design ; tion. 


for a fire-sereen and border, in colors, so that it 
may be worked from the pattern, without descrip- 
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JANE WEAVER 


We also give an engraving of-the stand 
to be used for the fire-screen. Any carpenter, 
or cabinet-maker, can make one from this cut. 





CHILD’S KNITTED PETTICOAT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Knit this petticoat with white fleecy wool and 
bone needles, and work the crochet scalloping 
with searlet fleecy. Begin at the bottom on a 
chain of 300 stitches joined to a circle, and work 
7 times alternately 6 rows purl, 6 rows plain, so 
as to form 14 horizontal ribs. In the Ist row of 
the 2nd plain rib decrease 1 stitch after each 50, 
and repeat this decrease in every 6th row. After 
the 14th rib, knit backward and forward 8 more 
ribs, continuing the décrease above. Now begin 
the body, knitting backward and forward, 1 
stitch plain, I purl, reversing the stitches in the 
alternate rows. In the lst row knit the first 
and last 30 stitches of the skirt in twos, so as to 
decrease 15 stitches on each side, and leave 156 
stitches for the body. Knit 56 rows without 





change, and in the 37th row cast off 6 stitches on 
either side of the middle 72 stitches, and finish 
the front first, taking off gradually at each end 
to form the armhole. In like manner knit the 
backs separately. Work the shoulder-straps on 
the same pattern on 7 stitches, 52 rows, with a 
row of double crochet in scarlet wool round the 
the edge. Sew them to the body and trim round 
the skirt and the body with crochet scallops in 
red wool. First a row of the double on the knit- 
ting, then a row of scallops, as follows :—1 don- 
ble, 2 chain, 4 double long treble with a2 chain 
between on the 4th following stitch, 2 chain, 
missing 8 underneath. Fasten behind with but- 
tons and crochet loops. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

How to Wear THE Harr.—It is a great mistake, slavishly 
tu vllow the prevailing fashion of wearing the hair, irre- 
spective of its fitness to yourself. We have, all along, warned 
our fair readers against dressing, too rigidly, in any style that 
is unbecoming to them. Always follow the fashions so far 
as they suit your face and figure, but never further: the art 
of dressing well consists in adapting the style of the hour to 
your own requirements. 

The first thing to be avoided in dressing the hair is not to 
pile on your head more than a human head is able to grow. 
An abundance of hair is a crown and glory to a woman, and 
where it is deficient, either naturally or from sickness, cus- 
tom allows, and good taste recommends, that artificial hair 
sould be substituted. But the thing should never be over- 
doue, as it is by too many ladies. Anything that is obviously 
artificial becomes revolting. The sham stands out unmis- 
takably revealed ; ceases to be elegant ; looks, in fact, vulgar. 
The same remark applies to the manner of plaiting, or 
otherwise arranging the hair. Always do this, whatever 
the style, as naturally as possible. 

Let every woman study her face before she dresses her 
hair, as she studies her complexion, or gown, before she 
buys a bonnet. Ifshe finds her forehead narrowing above 
the cheek-bone, let her never fail to insert pads in her hair 
at the side. If it be a broad foreh2ad, while her face is nar- 
row, let her avoid this style rigidly, whatever be the fashion. 
If her head is slightly flat, plaits across it, or the hair turned 
over a cushion, are the only alternatives; but ifnaturally too 
high, let her give the fullness of hair to other parts. If the 
head be perfect in shape, still let her disregard the fashion, 
and make a point of showing a charm that is exceedingly 
rare. It would be simply waste and ruin to pad it into all 
sorts of shapes. Those who have a Greek-shaped head, may 
copy antique coiffures; but no others. 

A woman owes it to herself to look as pretty as it is pos- 
sible. To dress badly, to wear the hair unbecomingly, is 
not only a mistake, it is almost a crime. Every woman can 
be, if she chooses, a picture, at least to a certain extent. 
Not only are lovers to be won, but husbands kept levers, by 
neatness. appropriateness, and taste in dress. 


Too Mucu ExtravaGance.—Do not, for a moment, suppose 
that a costume is elegant in proportion to its cost. Beyond 
a certain point, on the contray, expense becomes vulgarity. 
Tue luxury ofa fine lady’s toilet, in Paris, and among the 
more extravagant here, has now reached its utmost limit. 
Formerly, when Worth, Aurilley, or Roger asked, for an out- 
of-door dress, a hundred, or a hundred and twenty dollars 
in gold, people said that their prices amounted almost to a 
swindle. Such dresses, by the time they reached America, 
and the duties and other expenses were paid, cost from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars in greenbacks, 
But now, even in Paris, it is a common thing to pay a hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred dollars in gold for a walking- 
dress. Worth gets four hundred dollars in gold for a velvet 
dress, and from two to three hundred for a cashmere one. 
These dresses, by the time they arrive in Philadelphia, or 
New York, cost the fuir wearer from five hundred to eight 
hundred dollars in currency. Others are even more expen- 
sive. An evening-dress, with lace, frequently represents a 
thousand or two dollars, the price of a small farm. We used 
to hear loud outcries about the extravagance of the French 
’ Empire, but the French Republic has put its predecessor 


quite to shame. In our opinion, extravagance in dress has « 
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gone too far, and a reform, and a speedy one, is needed. We 
shall do what we ean to bring about such a reform. Of 
course, it is only very rich ladies, who buy the dresses we 
speak of; but even the wives and d 
spend too much, when they spend thousands on a dress, 
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To Crean Gir Frames.—Half a pint of vinegar, a large 
painter's brush, small sponge; mix the vinegar with a quart 
of cold water, dip your sponge, (which should be one never 
used for any other purpose) into the water and vinegar, 
squeeze it as dry as possible, then dip your brush into the 
mixture, and apply it to a bit of the frame, as if painting it. 
Immediately follow tbe brush with the sponge, absorbing 
and drying the part washed. Continue until the whole 
frame is done, constantly washing your brush in cold water 
after using it. Well wash the sponge and brush in cold 
water, and put them away in a clean place until wanted 
again. We give this in answer to an inquiry. 

A Frve Dottar Engraving, as will be seen by our adver- 
tisement, will be given to any subscriber to “Peterson,” 
whether singly or in clubs, who will send us fifty cents. This 
is a nominal price, and hence the offer is confined strictly to 
friends, that is to subscribers to “Peterson.” Thus, for 
$2.50, any person can get either of our five dollar premiums 
—as well as a copy of “ Peterson” for 1873; or, in a club, for 
even less. This is a dollar cheaper than any other peri- 
odical offers. Whatever others do, “ Peterson’ always does 
better. 


“Tux Gems or Art.”—We nave often been asked to pub- 
lish a selection of the best engravings that have appeared in 
“ Peterson.” We have done so accordingly this year, and will 
send it, as a premium to persons getting up clubs, if they prefer 
it, instead of the large-sized engraving, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.” The book has been called “The Gems of 
Art,” and contains twenty-five of our very best steel plates, 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only an extra 
copy, but also the premium picture and the “Gems.” Fors 
dollar extra we will send the “Gems” to any subscriber. 


Hie Cottarettes.—The fashion of combing up the hait 
behind so as to leave the neck , has led to changes not 
only in bonnets but also in the linen. We now sev high 
collarets plaited and fluted, such as could not be worn with 
the back hair hanging down. Laslies of slender figures ané 
with long necks are, this winter, adopting the Gabrielle 
collarette. 


SUNSHINE IN THE Hovuse.—A lady writes:—“ The coming 
year will make ten years in succession that my daughter or 
I have got up clubs for your magazine, and we think it has 
improved in beauty and interest every year. Indeed we 
could no more keep house without it, than we could without 
sunshine, for it truly does come like a sunshine.” 


Betts of very thick grosgrain silk are more fashionable 
than the leather belts, which are already getting common. 
These belts are fastened with agraffes of oxydized silver or 
of jeweled enamel, in the medieval style. The wide moire 
sash, looped at the side, is also fashionable for dressy toilets. 

Ir Tose Getmina Up Civps prefer any other of our en- 
gravings to “Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem,” they have 
only to say so, when they remit, and we will send the one 
they wish. See the list in our advertisement. 
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Ourk New Premiom Mezzorint ror 1873, proves, as we 
cted, one of the most popular we have ever had. The 
subject is “Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem,” after a very 
celebrated picture, by Sir Charles Eastlake, late President 
of the Royal Academy. We are rapidly introducing this 
beautiful engraving into teus of th ds of h hold 
When framed and hung up, it is an ornament to any parlor. 
A little exertion in getting subscribers for “ Peterson” will 
entitle any person to a copy of this valuable engraving 
gratis, See our unprecedented offers, in the Prospectus for 
1873, on the third page of the cover. 





Burrons of oxydized metal are very fashionable, and for 
simple costumes the plain black mother-of-peal button, which 
is not so black but thai it lights up with a thousand tints of 
elor in the sunshine, This button looks best for cloth and 


yelveteen costumes, 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Guy Earlscourt’s Wife. By Mary Agnes Fleming. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: G, W. Carleton & Co.—This novel illus- 
trates the difference between a popular one that is good and 
a popular one that is bad. For no story is admired by the 
general public that is not full of stir and incident. “Ivan- 
hoe,” “ Quentin Durward,” “ Kenilworth,” and all the most 
popular of Scott’s novels, are as crowded with romantic ad- 
venture as are “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” or “ East Lynn” it- 
self. The difference is, that, in Scott, the characters act 
consistently, and the events evolve themselves naturally. 
But in the mere sensational novel this is not so. In the 
present fiction probability is constantly violated. Yet, be- 
cause Mrs. Fleming keeps the action up, never allowing the 
interest to flag even for a single chapter, her novel will be 
popular. Persons of taste and refinement, indeed, will 
throw it down with more or less impatience; but the ordi- 
nary public, that reads only for excitement, and that is not 
critical, will devour its pages breathlessly. Wo really think 
that this author, however, could do better things; and we 
regret, for her own sake, that she does not try. 

Garnered Sheaves: The Complete Poetical Works of J. G. 
Holland. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co.—We should like to have room for an extended notice 
of this volume. The qualities of Dr. Holland’s genius are not 
as intelligently appreciated as they ought to be; for, though 
every one admits his popularity, few comprehend exactly 
how sound are the reasons for it. We may say, in few words 
that he is in sympathy with the great heart of humanity ; 
that he appeals directly to his readers in pure language, and 
with forcible imagery ; and that his subjects are not only, as 
a rule, artistically treated, but, what is too often neglected, 
are also artistically chosen. We are glad to see his poetical 
works in so elegant and convenient a volume. The book, if 
we mistake not, will become a household one, in tens of 
thousands of families. It has a portrait of the author. 

Dr, Wainwrigh?s Patient. By Edmund Yates. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers—This is a new novel by the 
author of “ Black Sheep,” “ Wrecked at Last,” etc., etc. It 
is not a pleasant story. Mr. Yates says, in the preface, that 
all he writes is from actual observation, and that he paints 
life exactly as he sees it. If so, his experiences must have 
been among some of the most worthless men and women, to 
be in respectable, not to say moral, society, we ever heard 
of: certainly, it is no credit to English life, if such men as 
Col. Orpington end such girls as Daisy are so common in 
London as to be fair types of a class. Even in point of art 
the selection of such characters is, we think, a mistake. A 
cheap edition. 

A Woman's Vengeance. By James Paym. 1 vol.,8 v0. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This is by the author of “Car- 
lyon’s Year,” “Cecil Tryst,” etc., etc. It isa cheap edition, 


Middlemarch: A Study of Provincial Life. By George Eliot. 
2 vols. New York: Hurper & Brothers.—We noticed this 
wonderful fiction, at some length, when the first volume 
appeared, and we have now space only to chronicle the com- 
pletion of the work. Middlemarch comlines the excellen- 
cies of “ Pride and Prejudice” with those of “ Adam Bede,” 
though, even where it resembles Jane Austin, it far excels 
her. George Eliot is the first of living novelists, 

The Strange Adventures of A Phxton. By William Black. 1 
vol., 8 vo. New Youk: Harper & Brothers.—We have rarely 
read so charming a novel as this. The story is an exceed- 
ingly pleasant one, and ends happily, as all love-stories 
should. But it is in the descriptions of scenery that the book 
excels, They are full of poetry, yet vivid and rea]. No living 
prose-writer equals Mr. Black in this respect. 

Ermna’s Engagement, By the author of “ Blanche Seymour.” 
lvol., 8 vo. Philadu: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—A charming 
novel, by an English author. Of all our American pub- 
lishers, the Lippincotts print the neatest books, in the 
market ; and this volume is no exception to the rule, 

Force. By Jacob Abbott, 1 vol.,12 mo, NewYork: Harper 
¢& Brothers.—This is another of that capital series, “Science 
for the Young,” with numerous engravings, which the Har- 
pers are publishing. It is written in a popular style, and is 
profusely illustrated, which greatly helps the text. 

What Kate Did. By Susan Coolidge. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—This is another of those delightful books 
for children of which the present season has been so fertile, 
It is illustrated with great spirit, from designs by Addie 
Ledyard. 

Sunday Ohate with Sensible Children. By Olara L. Mateaus. 
1 wol., small 4to. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is a book of 
much more than ordinary merit ofits kind. It is beautifully 
printed, illustrated, and bound, and treats of a very great 
variety of subjects in a pleasant, agreeable style. 

Dick Travers Abroad. By Miss A. T. Samuels. 4 vols., 24 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Kach of these volumes for children 
is a separate story, their titles being “Palm Lands,” “The 
Lost Tar,” “On The Wave,” and “ Little Cricket.” They are 
illustrated. 

Margaret. By C. ©. Fraser-Tyiler. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Dodd & Mead.—The moral of this story is excellent, and the 
story itself very interesting. Mr. Tytler is a writer of much 
more than the usual skill. We can cordially recommend the 
book. The volume is illustrated. 

Helps Over Hard Places, Second Series. By Iynde Pulmer, 
1 wol., 24.mo. Troy, N. Y.: H. B. Nims & Co.—Some short, 
practical stories for boys, very cleverly told, and spiritedly 
illustrated. 

For The King. By Charles Gibbon. 1 vol.,8vo. New Yorl- 
Harper @ Brothers.—A story.of the °45, when Charles Ed- 
ward made his romantic, but unavailing effort, to recover the 
throne of his ancestors. The tale is well told. 

The Children of Amity Court. By Louise M. Thurston. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A well-written story for 
young people, suitable fora gift-book. It is by the author 
of that popular tale, “Home In The West.” 

Granville Valley. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol., 16 mo. New 
York ; Dodd & Mead.—One of that popular series of tales, 
“The August Stories,” written for the young by Mr. Jacob 
Abbott. 

Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag. By Louisa M. Alcott. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Roberts Brothers.—A charming volume, consisting of sketches 
of travelin Europe, done in a way that only Miss Alcott 
could do them. 

Mrs. Follen’s Twilight Series. 12 vols. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—Here are some charmin, books for children. 
“ About Dogs and Cats,” “When I Was a Girl,” and “The 








Talkative Wig,” are among the titles of the stories. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 


Honor To THE VeTerans.—Honor also to the inventors 
whose genius have emancipated the race of women from the 
drudgery of the needle. Honor above all to a firm which, 
like the Wilson Sewing-Machine Company, distributes its 
machines broadcast throughout the land at prices that even 
the poor and humble can afford to pay. A first-class ma- 
ehine for fifty dollars! This is the proclamation of the 
Wilson Sewing-Machine Company to the people. Salesroom 
at 1309 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and in all other 
cities in the United States. The company want agents in 
country ‘owns. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Mag atr 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address PeTerson’s MaGazing, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


hi 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. I.—Tue Use anp Abuse oF CALOMEL, 


I warn mothers against the general use calomel, given 
so freely by too many physicians. From the smallness of 
the dose, its almost tastelessness, the facility with which 
it may be given, it is resorted to in numberless cases, where 


that in very young children, mercury ought never tobe 
used as @ cathartic, unless there is a special reason for re- 
sorting to it.” 

“ Let mothers, then, who prize the health and well-being 
of their children (and what mother does not?) beware of 
these little white or gray powders, too frequently prescribed 
by the family physician, whe often does so out of regard to 
the taste of the child.” 

In its place, castor oil, or the rhubarb and lime-water 
mixture, is best adapted to bowel disorders of infants and 
children; and Husband's magnesia alone, or with half the 
quantity of rhubarb, or an infusion of senna leaves, with 
some one of the aromatics, as ginger, annise, fennel, will 
answer every good purpose when their little stomachs are 
clogged, livers torpid, as indicated by coated toitgue, ete, 
No medicine, says Professor Gross, acts so well upon the 
whole secretary system as senna. 





HOBTICULTURE. 


Paros Vines.—Next to the Irish ivy, spoken of in our 
January number, comes the hedera helix, the English ivy. 
The same soil suits this, but it isa thirsty creature—drought 
is death to it. Cover the susface of its suil with pebbles; 
these will have a tendency to keep it cool and moist; and 
enough water may be given it to keep the saucer full half 
of every day. Take cuttings from the newest shoots, and 
root them in bottles of water in the sunshine, or place a 
vessel, containing water, near the feelers, which it throws 
out for attaching itself to some firm object, and these will 
ghana to roots, and seek the water. Cut these rooted 





it is not’ only unnecessary but positively injuri 

In the bowels of children nature has supplied an abun- 
dance of mucus to shield those parts, so tender in infant 
life, and to protect them from the effects of irritating sub- 
stances. A dose or two of calomel, however, speedily re- 
moves this protection of the bowels in infancy, and, when 
repeated, a train of symptoms ensues which endanger the 
child’s life, and excites alarm in the maternal bosom. Its 
strength issuddenly gone ; “ its legs and arms hang helplessly 
down; it is peevish and fretful; the face assumes a pinched 
expression ;” one cheek is oftimes flushed, the other pale 
(and the mother thinks it has worm fever ;) the abdomen is 
very hot to the hand; there is dryness of the lips, from the 
irritative fever induced by the action of the calomel; the 
nose is deprived of its natural moisture, becomes also dry, 
and itches, and the child thus picks both, and the mother 
is sure, from this symptom of irritation, that the child has 
worins, and the doctor too often coincides, and more purga- 
tive medicine is given to free the little suffering patient from 
imaginary parasites! If the child be of a very vigorous 
constitution, it may triumph over both the disease and the 
fully of the doctor; but if, on the contrary, it be feeble, it 
will lie with its little attenuated limbs stretched out, indif- 
ferent to all around it, until death closes the scene, 

Children who have been over-dosed with calomel have 
always a tedious convaleseense, and exhibit an old look, in 
consequence of the rapid absorption of fat. 

Lest in my strictures in the use of calomel, some of my 
medical readers should mertally charge me with eclecticism, 
I will quote a few paragrapas from Dr. Beck, against whom 
no such charge can be made :— 

“ When salivation does take place in the child, its effects 
are most disasterous. Sloughing of the gums and cheeks, 
general prostration, and death, are by no means uncommon 
occurrences.” 

“In bowel complaints, under the idea of altering the se- 

tions, it has freq ly helped to keep up the very intes- 
tinal irritation which it was given to correct.” 





“It ought to be a rule laid down, and rigidly followed, ’ 





hlets, and then treat the young plants for the first 
month as you would the hedera canariensis, This plant sel- 
dom flowers. It grows freely out of doors in England, but 
it will not survive our winters without protection; so many 
persons, very sensibly, transfer the plants befure the frosts 
of autumn to their parlors. It grows slowly—two feet in 
one year is considered a good growth out of doors—but, as 
its foliage is not deciduous, it is constantly increasing in 
density and beauty of appearance. It may be kept entirely 
in the shade, if light, and good air, and plenty of water are 
given it, with the best results. Give it the stimulant, the 
same as to the German ivy. 

The Madeira vine, basella chenopodiex, is a very beautiful 
parlor plant, bearing fragrant white flowers. It must have 
a rich, moist, loose soil for its bulbs, which increase around 
the parent-like potatoes. Plant these bulbs in the garden 
in June, or take a strong branchlet, when only an inch or 
two long, and set it in the ground, and treat it like a garden 
plant till September; then accustom it slowly to the atmos- 
phere of the house, and it will attain a vigorous growth. - It 
needs the sunshine and liberal watering through the winter. 
In June, trim it slightly, and gave it new soil; but abate its 
water, and keep it in the shade for rest during the hot 
weather. A light trellis may support it, or cords arranged 
upon the walls or windows near its pot. 

The maurandia barelayana is a pretty climber for in-doors. 
Plant the seed, or start a slip in rich, light soil in June. 
Water it freely, and give it plenty of sun, and it will blos- 
som profusely—elegant white, or pink, or purple bells droop- 
ing over the frame, that it covers for two or three months ; 
this vine will wind about slender strings around a window 
with fine effect. It needs a fertilizer, once a week, from the 
time the buds first appear till blooming is past. 

The smilax is another graceful and delicate parlor vine. 
It is propagated from the increase of its tubers. It delights 
in a shady, but warm situation, and must have a moist, 
rich soil. Water it frequently, but sparingly. Set the put 
ufon a bricket, and let its long branches twine around pic- 
tures or statuary. 








HORTICULTURE.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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The passion-flower vine is desirable for parlor culture, It 
thrives best in fine, light soil, where it can get a profusion 
of sunlight, It caunot bear great watering. Only be sure 
that the leaves will not drop from dryness, and it will flour- 
ish, Plant the seed, or start a cutting in moist sand. This, 
when in bloom, isa magnificent ornament to the walls of 
any apartment. 

Beside these, may be mentioned the msturtium, long 
branches of which cut from out-of-door plants in the autumn, 
and kept in glasses filled with soft water, will grow and 
blossom finély al! winter. With these seven vines, we have 
sufficient variety for any room. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
8@~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 
MZATS, 

Giblet Pie—Procure two sets of goose giblets, clean and 
scald them; then immerse them in cold water, and drain 
them onacloth, Cut the giblets into pieces about two in- 
ches long,and put them in a stew-pan with a carrot, an 
onion stuck with four cloves, a small bunch of parsley, and 
season with salt and pepper; add a quart of broth, anda 
glass of sherry, and let them stew gently over a slow fire. 
When done, drain into a sieve, skim the ‘fat off the broth, 
put it back into a small stew-pan, thicken it with a little 
flour, and boil for twenty minutes, stirring it all the time 
with a wooden spoon. Now cover the bottom of the dish 
with small pieces of beef, season with mushrooms, parsley, 
sweet basil, and two shalots, pepper, and salt. Pour half the 
sauce into the dish, then place the giblets, and add the re- 
mainder of the sauce. Cover the pie with puff paste, and 
bake for an hour and a quarter. 

Chicken Salad.—Boil or roast a nice fowl. When cold, cut 
off all the meat, and chop it a little, but not very small; cut 
upa large bunch of celery, and mix with the chicken. Boil 
four eggs hard, mash and mix them with sweet oil, pepper, 
salt, mustard, and a gill of vinegar. Beat this mixture very 
thoroughly together, and just before dinner, pour it over the 
chicken. 

Venison Steaks—Cut them from the neck; season them 
with pepper and salt. When the gridiron has been well 
heated over a bed of bright coals, grease the bars, and lay 
the steaks upon it. Broil them well, turning them once, 
and taking care to save as much of the gravy as possible. 
Serve them up with some currant-jelly laid on each steak. 

Stewed Rabbits in Mik.—Two very young rabbits, not nearly 
half grown ; one pint and a half of milk, one blade of mace, 
one dessertspoonful of flour, a little salt and cayenne, Mix 
the flour very smoothly with four tablespoonfuls of the milk, 
and when this is well mixed, add the remainder. Cut up 
the rabbits into joints, put them into a stew-pan, with the 
milk and other ingredients, and simmer them very gently 
until quite tender. Stir the contents from time to time, to 
keep the milk smooth, and prevent it from burning. Half 
an hour will be sufficient for the cooking of thia dish. 


DESSERTS. 


Creme Frite—Make a smooth paste with three tablespoon- 
fuls of potato-flour and part of a pint of milk, then gradu- 
ally add the rest of the milk, two whole eggs, and the yolks 
of four eggs, with a pat of very fresh butter; put in sugar to 
taate, and a few drops of essence of almonds. Place the 
mixture in a sauco-pan on the fire, and never cease stirring 
until it is quite thick. Then spread it out on a buttered 
slab to the thickness of half an inch. When quite cold, 
cut it out in the shape of fritters, egg and breud-crumb 


them, or dip in batter, fry them a nice color in hot lard, and } 


servo with powdered sugar over them. 


Lemon Mince-Meat.—Kight lemons, one pound of loaf-sugar, 
one pound and a-half of raisins, one pound of suet, juice of 
three or four lemons, a teacupful of brandy. Peel the lemyns, 
as thickly as possible, without cutting into the pulp; boil 
the peel in plenty of water till soft, then beat it well with 
the sugar till it becomes a sweetmeat, then mix the raisins 
and the suit, well minced, and chopped very fine, with the 
swectmeat; add the juice of three or four lemons, or more, 
according to your taste, and a teacupful of brandy. Mix all 
well together, and tie it down quite close in pots or in a jar. 
It will keep a year. 

Bread and Butter Pudding.—Cut slices of bread and butter, 
not too thick; place them in a pie-dish. Pour over a plain 
custard made as follows: Place a pint of fresh milk to warm 
with one teaspoonful of sugar in it, and the peel of a lemon; 
well beat up two eggs, yolks and whites; stir them into the 
milk, and just before it boils, pour it over the slices, leave it 
to soak for about an hour, then fill up with fresh milk, and 
bake twenty minutes in a steady oven. The slices must not 
more than fill up about half the dish, as the bread should 
have room enough to swell. Some like grated nutmeg on 
the top. 

A Small Plum-Pudding.—Pour a cup of milk over a pound 
of fine bread-crumbs, and let them lie half an hour; then 
beat in four ounces of sugar, half a pound of suet, chopped 
fine, half a pound of raisins, chopped, and half a teaspoonful 
of grated lemon-peel. Beat all well up with four eggs, and 
boil five hours. 

SANITARY. 

A Cure for Jaundice.—Take two Seville oranges, and paro 
them very thin; then chop the peel as fine as suet, to which 
put two quarts of cold water, and simmer them till seduced 
toa pintandahalf. Strain and bottle it. Of this mixture 
take, for three successive mornings, half a pint, which will 
perfectly cure the patient. 

Excellent Eye-wash.—Three or five grains of alum dissolved 
in halfa pint of water, and applied to the eyes whenever 
they are weak or inflamed. 

Equal parts of laudanum, alcohol, and oil of wormwood 
make a good liniment for bruises, etc. 

For Making Hands Soft.—Mix honey, olive oil, and almond 
meal. Use when washing, then wear gloves. 

Scrofulous and consumptive children are benefited by al- 
lowing them all the white sugar they can eat. 

Constipation of the bowels may be prevented by drinking a 
tumblerful of cold water on rising in the morning. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fia. 1.—Boy’s Suit or Gray KerstyMEere.—The trousers 
are short, and banded tight at the knee; the blouse having 
a full-plaited skirt, and belted in; red-worsted stockings, 
and Tyrolese hat, with red cock’s plume, 

Fig. 11.-Wa.kinc-Dress.—The petticoat is of brown rel- 
veteen, with the flounce laid in deep plaits; the upper-dress 
is of gray camel’s-hair cloth, made in the Gabrielle or prin- 
cess style; it is quite long and plain in front, and slightly 
caught up in the back with gimp ornaments; a narrow row 
of embroidery, in brown and gray, finishes the skirt. Gray 
felt hat, with brown trimmings. 

Fre. 111.— Wa krne-Dress or Ottve-Green CasHMERE.— 
The under-skirt has one deep, irregularly-plaited flounce; 
the upper-skirt is rather long, both back and front, and is 
trimmed with a worsted fringe. The waist has a coat-shaped 
basque, trimmed with large buttons; the sleeves are trim- 
med with fringe and large buttons. Felt hat, trimmed with 
poppy-colored feathers. 

Fic. 1v.—Watkino-Drtss or Viotet Poriin.—The skirt 
} is trimmed with four scant, narrow ruffles, put on two to- 
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gether, and headed by bias bands of the poplin ; deep basque, 
rounded, both back and front, trimmed with black velvet 
ribbon, and black and violet fringe ; jalot of lace at the neck. 
Black velvet hat, with a long violet plume. 

Fig. v.—CarriaGk-Dress or Birp’s-Eee Bive.—The skirt, 
with two narrow full-plaited flounces; between these is a 
scant scalloped flounce, bound with a darker shade of the 
silk; a plain plissis, and standing up, also scalloped, and 
bound with a darker shade of the silk, heads the upper 
flounce, and has three pipings of the darker shade put on 
plain. The upper-skirt has a plain waist, and a short apron 
1 ont, trimmed with a deep, rounded plaiting, and headed by 
three pipings of the darker silk ; the back of the skirt has nu 
trimming, but it is long and full. Haut of black velvet, trim- 
med with red and yellow roses. ° 

Fig. vi.—Watkine-Drres.— The petticoat of a peach- 
colored velvet; the upper-skirt is of poppy-colored silk, 
slightly looped up; the basque is of velvet, trimmed with 
black lace, and has a vest of the red silk. Black velvet hat, 
with poppy-colored and black feathers. Large undressed 
kid gloves. 

Fic. vit.—Hovst-Dress or Dove-Cotorep Sink PoPrLin.— 
The under-skirt is made with three ruffles in front, headed 
by a standing-up ruffle and bias band of poplin, and with 
seven deeper ruffles at the back, with the hem bound up on 
the right side, and finished with a piping. The over-skirt is 
made open in front, and trimmed with a narrow fringe. 
Close sleeves with a wide cuff. Over the body of this dress 
is worn a fichu, made of black velvet, or crepe, trimmed with 
fringe, which crosses in front, and is tied in a large bow, 
with long ends, which fall on the skirt at the back. 

Fia. virt.—Back or THe Dress, No. vil., which shows how 
the over-skirt is finished at the back 

Gevyerat Remarks —At this season of the year, but few 
changes are made in the style of dress; they only depend on 
the individnal taste of the wearer. We notice, however, 
that lengthwise trimmings are creeping in; they have yet, 
by no means, taken the place of flounces and horizontal trim- 
mings, but will probably be much more generally adopted 
by spring. 

The second figure in our steel plate gives an indication of 
this in the Gabrielle dress, which we think exceedingly styl- 
ish; then, too, the old melon puffs are worn. These puffs 
run the whole length of the front of the dress, covering the 
front breadth, sometimes the side gores, and are about three 
inches wide. The back of the dress is sometimes trimin-d 


with ruffles up to the waist, sometimes with a flounce at tle § 


bottom, and the ordinary tunic. : 
Low Dresses are seldom worn, except at very large par- 
ties. The bodice for more dressy occasions is made slightly 
o en in front, with white tulle or lace trimmings. 
' Sasues ara very much worn, tied at the side in all kinds 
of fanciful ways; they may be either of the color of the 
dress, or cf some pretty contrasting color. 
Burrons of oxydized silver, gilt, dark mother-of-pearl, etc., 
are all much worn in c*reet costume ; care should be taken, 














the style is by no means general, as they are rather in the 
way, and give no more air. 

Hiou Comes, also of the Spanish fashion, are very popular 
for evening-dress; they are used with bows, puffs, ringlets, 
etc. The old-fashioned thin braid is usually seen only in 
mourning wear. The hair is dressed high from the nape of 
the neck, and rather high and narrow on top. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Lrrrce Grru’s Dress or BLue CasumERE.—The 
uader-skirt is plain, the upper-skirt is made in a Polo- 
naise, trimmed with a narrow silk ruffle, and bows of blue 
ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—Grru’s Dress.—The under-skirt of which is made 
of gray poplin; over-dress and basque of chestnut-brown 
poplin, braided in a darker shade of brown. Brown felt hat, 
trimmed with gray. 

Fig. 11.— Boy’s Suit oF BLack VELVETEEN.—Cap of black 
velvet. 

Fic. tv—Grrt’s Dress or Pium-Cotorep PoPpuin.—The 
lower as well as the upper-skirt and basque gre all braided 
in black. Plum-colored felt hat and trimming. 

Fig. v.—Boy’s Suit or Fawn-CoLorep CLoru.—Over-coat 
of the same color. Black cloth cap. 





OUR EXTENSION SHEET 


Sranparp Triuumincs.—In the front of the number, we 
give a handsome extension sheet of the popular standard 
trimmings, of which we have often spoken. These trim- 
mings can be bought at almost any store, and save a world 
of trouble to ladies, whd, ordinarily, would have to make 
the trimmings for themselves. 

Fig. 1.—Single width of Standard Puffing. 

Fig. 2.—Standard Double Puffing, Embroidered. 

Fig. 3—Standard Toilet Ruffle, Embroidered Edge, com- 
bination of Puff and Ruffle in one piece. 

’ Fig. 4.—Standard Bias Trimmings, made 1, 14, 214, and 
314 inches wide. 

Fig. 5.—Standard Embroidered Bias Tuckings. 

Figs 6 and 7,—St: ‘ed Double Tuckings. 

Fig. 8.—Standard Medallion Trimming. 

Fig. 9.—Standard Cordings, with Excelsior Edgings. 

Fig. 10.—Standard Alternate Insertions, Puffing and Bias 
Tucking combined. 

Figs. 11, 12, 13, and 14.—Standard Plsitings, made 1, 114, 
2, 214% inches wide, Banded and Embroidered. 

Figs, 15, 16, and 17.—Standard Plaited Flouncings, from 
1 to 10 inches wide. 

Fig. 18.—Standard Fluted Flouncings. 

Fig. 19.—The Standard. Flutings. 

Fig. 20.—Standard Plaited Trimmings, Valenciennes Lace 


edge. 
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however, to use the more showy ones sparingly, or they will t Fig. 21.—Standard Combination Trimmings, in six pat- 


give a common appearance to the most elegant dress. 

Bonyets have undergone no change, except that the 
strings are now worn a little wider. With the turned up 
and very much rounded bennets now in vogue, the fashion- 
able voilette is the long Spanish scarf of black lace. This 
scarf envelops the hat or bonnet, and is then fastened in 
front.. There is @ new style hat, which is daily gaining 
favor. It is very simple, for a cravat is its only ornamenta- 
tion. Imagine, for example, round a black velvet hat, a long 
cravate of pale blue China crepe, twisted, and with one 
poiuted end falling on the hair. A marron felt hat would be 
trimmed with a pearl-gray foulard cravate, a black felt hat 
with a red foulard cravate always twisted, with one end 
hemmed, and falling low. 

Spanish Fans are now used by the ultra-fashionables; but 








terns. 

Fig. 22.—Standard Double-edge Plaited Trimmings 

Figs. 23, 24, and 25.—Standard Combination Embroideries. 

Fig. 26.—Standard Scalloped Plaited Trimmings, with Lace 
and Quilling edges. 

Fig. 27.—Standard Plissis de Paris, with Lace and Quilling 
edges. 

Fig. 28,—Standard Bias Collarettes, with Lace and Quil- 
ling edges. 

Figs. 29 and 30.—Standard Fluted Rufflings. 

Figs. 31 and 32.—Standard Box-Plaited Collarettes. 

Fig. 33.—Standard Double Box Plaited Collarettes. 

The Standard Trimmings are made of Victoria Lawn, 
Jones’ Cambric. Swiss Muslin. and Linen, and are all the 


’ fashionable widths. 
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Duhlias, Fuchias, Ger- 
ng Plants, Gladiolus, etc. 


nium, Bea 
, 168 pages, illus- 


fend a stamp for Dree7” 
trated, with practical directs en. 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee ae & FLOWER. | 4 great SAVING in actual cost, and BEST yrt. 


COLTON'S SELECT 


Of the CVHOIVEST FRUITS and SPIVES. 
Cost but little more than other Flavoring Extrarts, 





COLGATE 
Extract Cashmere Boquet 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


yz COMPAN Y’S 


Cashmere Boquet Soap 


FOR THE TOILET. 


For Sale by all Dealers in Perfumery and Fancy Articles. 





Pearl’s Whits Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates all Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, jMoth-Patches, Black 
Worms, Impurities aud Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, 
soft and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, New 
York, and by all druggists, 


PANTED—-A Reliable and Intelligent 
Man, of good address, to engage in on 
and lucrative business, preteens Son. xine te $5,000 


per year. Address 
New, York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco. 


A GREA OFFER sont WATERS, 

waaeeee, N.Y. 

100° PIANOS MELODEONS and 

ORGANS, INS of siz first-class including Waters. at 

very low prices for cash, or part cash, and 

balance in monihly instalments.” New J-octave first- 

class PIA NOS, modern improvements, for $275 cash. Now 

ready a CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN, the most beau- 

tiful style and perfect tone ever made. Tlustrated Catalogues 

mailed. Sheet Music and Music Merchandise. 

10 YEAR ALMANAC. For 50 Cents 

we send, POST-PAID, an almanac giving every Year, 

Month, Week and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Calen- 
dar for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 

GEORGE A. HEARD & Co., Boston, Mass. 

















ee ee aad era enee) ad — wll do fora 

an inting Cards, gc. fee ‘ora 

whole le family. GMocable Type Type. le, 
scocaleny tush tontrenclite far toe ~ 


Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25, 
~~, Type a — Case, Saar by 
mywhere. 3 Alphabets extra 60c, 


Agents wanted. "Golding & Co, 5 A iilby St Boston. 
REEN IOUSE and Bedding Plants—Larze 
stock; fine assortment; best quality; packed safely 
to go any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Splendid 
Illustra Catalogue mailed free. Bend for it. Address 
COLUMBUS NURSERY, Columbus, Ohio. 


GREAT WESTERN 
P 0.BOX 1871 PITTSBURGH. PA. 


Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot Guns, 
$8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 to $75. 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. Sznp STAMP FOR _ List. Army 
Guns, Revolvers, &., bought or 


everywhere, 
"S $75 to $250 per month, mama 
> male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING WACHINE. 
This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in ‘a most superior man- 
ner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and warranted 
for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock 


a 
' 
aa Stitch.” Every second stitch ean be cut, and still the 


















cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month, and expenses, 
or a commission from which twice that amount 
ddress SECOMB & CO., Boston, 

Pa. ; Chieage, I.; or &. 





CRAND GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
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You ask WHY we can sell 
Class 7 Octave Finnss for 








100 rofit, 
no Nelone, Ga but dip direct to fami 


lies at Factory price, and warraut 
5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 

cular, in which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchar-.ta, 
&c, (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
= 44 — and Terrivories. ase state where you saw 
nol 


$5 to $20 


‘work for Ft ae es in 
else. Particulars 












* U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 





26 nro! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 

le, of eltucr sex, young or old; make more money is 

ir ge moments or ell the time than at anything 
G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS OR ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUCH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFFCTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED 
AT 80 SMALL A OOST, 
BY USING “WRIGHT’S 
ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Tollet Articles, 











DVERTISEMENTS 
ror tHis MAGAZINE. 











Are rectived only by WM. J. CARLTON, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. 


HOLIDAYS 


Sesuee mer near! a? those intending useful 
their FRIENDS, whether 


Men, Women, Roye or or a could not bestow — 
































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PIVE POLAR PUGRAVINGS FOR PREMIDMS! 


GREAT OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR “PETERSON!” 


a 
—— 











REMEMBER THAT “PETERSON” IS $1.00 CHEAPER TO CLUBS 
THAN THE CHEAPEST OF OTHER GOOD MAGAZINES. 





_ a 
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Various periodicals, nominally published at prices much higher than they are worth, have tried to increase their lists 

ue offering to each subscriber some cheap colored lithograph. It is a deceptive practice: a bubble that must soon break. 
ertheless, we are me erie written to, and asked why “ Peterson” does not do the same. Our answer is that we put 

we can es es ; and therefore can, and do, furnish it to both single snbscribers and clubs, for 

A DO. Everybody will know, if they will stop to think of it, that, if a premium is 
given to each pen 4 the oe - that premium must come out of the periodical; and that either the subscriber gets an 
article just that much poorer, or else has to pay a proportionately increased price. Now this is exactly the case with the 
periodicals that offer such premiums. Those that are cheap are very inferior to “ Peterson,” while those that are of the 
same class as “ Peterson” are = dollar and more higher, which more than covers, three times over, the cost to the pub- 
toner rick, ANI nen pierre they send. Now we pi e to put the MAGAZINE AT THE LOWEST CASH 
AND A REMIOM 4 ENGRAVING AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICE. Thus, those subscribes 

w See’ wish only the magazine, will not have to pay fora a they do not want; while those who wish the picture, can 

gvt it at the mere cost, to us, of printing an. impression for them. Thia is the true business way. To this end we offer 


A CHOICE OF SPLENDID PREMIUMS. 


We will send, therefore, to any subscriber for “ Peterson” for 1873, whether single or in a club, a copy of either of 
our splendid premium-plates, for fifly cents extra, These are ull either mezzotints, or line engravings, of large-size for 
framing, and of the most expensive kind, such, in fact, as retail for five dollars an impression: the original cost of each 


plate having been from = 
ONE THOUSAND TO TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


As we own these p! an, we can furnish impressions for the mere cost of paper and printing: a — in which 
no others can . By sending fifty cents extra, therefore, any subscriber for “Peterson” (but no other person) can 
secure a splendid mezzotint or steel-plate, suitable to hang up ‘in the parlor, a work of real art, worth three times as much 
as the cheap colored prints offered elsewhere. These engravings, too, will be sent, promptly, on receipt of the money. When 
remitting, always say which engraving is preferred. The list, from which to choose, is as follows: 


BUNYAN ON TRIAL, (27 inches by 20.) 
BUNYAN IN JAIL, (27 20.) 
WASHINGTON’S ADIEU TO HIS GENERALS, (27 ¥e 20.) 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM, (24 “ 16.) 
**OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN,” (24 a 16.) 
WASHINGTON AT TRENTON, (24 $f 16.) 
BESSIE’S BIRTH-DAY. (24 in 16.) 

By this plan (we repeat) those who wish both a premium engraving and the magazine, get the two for a dollar leas, 

whether singly oF or in clubs, thau they can get other periodicals and a far inferior picture for. (To satisfy 


our club prices with those of any other good magazine.) pmo he, ag Rp wagedhe pr rey want no more, get, on the 
contrary, “ Peterson” for half the price for other periodicals of its For the proof of all which see our 


CLUB TERMS ON THIRD PAGE OF COVER. 
Specimens sent gratis to persons wishing to get up clubs, and further information imparted, if required. 
Address, post-paid, 
: CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
‘No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 











